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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The King has given Mr. Haldane’s scheme at least 
a brilliant send-off. Should it ultimately fail, Mr. 
Haldane will not be able to say it was crabbed at the 
Start. In obedience to his Majesty’s command all the 
Lords-Lieutenant assembled, in full show, on Saturday 
at Buckingham Palace, when the King addressed them 
on their new duties. It was eminently a fit occasion 
for uniforms and ceremony. The test of the scheme 
will not be yet. At first, of course, there will be 
abounding enthusiasm; as always with a new toy 
or new broom, or whatever figure best fits. We are 


quite sure the Lords-Lieutenant will loyally rise to | 


their new duties. That is not the crux. When the 
freshness has worn off, and only extra work and sacri- 
fice remain, will the number of men required be forth- 
coming? This is the last throw of those who are 
against compulsory service. Therefore, no doubt, 
frantic efforts will be made to galvanise the scheme 
into life. Let them not shout too soon. 


It is something of a paradox that Lord Cromer, who 
never says an imaginative thing in his public speeches, 
and who is associated with all that is solid and material, 
should yet appeal so greatly to the imagination of 
English people. He has never tried to wrap himself 
round with the cloak of mystery which has made 
some politicians and public men so attractive. Nor is 
there any of the purple of imperialism about Lord 
Cromer. Yet, as the ceremony at the Guildhall on 
Tuesday showed, he has a very emotional effect on his 
hearers and admirers of various temperaments. Clearly 
Lord Cromer is no orator. He strives at style and 
effect, if possible, even less than Lord Salisbury did in 


the last part of his life. His strength really seems to 
lie in common-sense and quiet, even moderation—but 
then it is not the common-sense or the moderation of 
the ordinary man. 


Disorder with violence and with a spice of murder— 
this is always regarded by the confused cosmopolitan 
mind as a right, an attribute of freedom. If an ordinary 
smug citizen, one who cannot be regarded as a “ poli- 
tical” rebel, is disorderly or commits a crime, the 
cosmopolite does not trouble to intercede for him or 
hero-worship him. No, he must bea “‘helot” to gain 
the sympathy of our anti-patriots, as Lord Milner terms 
them. Hence we are not surprised to learn that there 
is a renewal of the clamour for releasing the Denshawi 
prisoners. These men were fairly tried and justly con- 
demned. Everybody knows that the Foreign Secretary 
is a merciful man in these matters ; everyone knows 
that he has gone thoroughly into the evidence. We 
are not of Sir Edward Grey’s party, but we know that 
he devotes all his energy and ability to his work. It is 
his life to-day. Surely then he can be trusted to do 
the right in this thing. 


If any honest doubt existed as to the urgency of the 
Prevention of Seditious Meetings Bill in India, it cannot 
possibly survive the letter addressed to the central 
authorities by the Government of Bengal. Sir Andrew 
Fraser and his colleagues have discovered the most 
unsatisfactory feature of the recent disturbances in 
Calcutta to be that they originated in the conduct of a 
usually orderly class. The rioters were carried away 
by the violent writings and speeches of agitators, and 
Sir Andrew Fraser shows himself keenly alive to the 
consequences that would follow if, instead of respect- 
able people, the naturally turbulent classes should be 
roused by seditious appeals. In the teeth of this 
responsible utterance it is worse than ridiculous to 
argue that the situation does not demand drastic treat- 
ment. The Government must, as Sir Andrew Fraser 


Says, at once take power to stop the shameless mis- 
representations and wholesale incitements to disorder 
in Bengal 


which have marked press and platform 
during the past few months. 
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Mr. W. P. Schreiner has made his first bid for a 
composite majority which shall ensure his resumption 
of the Cape premiership. He feels safe no doubt as to 
the Dutch vote, he made flattering allusions to the 
electoral rights of civilised persons whatever their 
colour, and he advocated a coalition in the new Parlia- 
ment of all who are prepared to abandon racial anta- 
gonism. From such a speech it might almost be 
imagined that Mr. Schreiner was oppressed by the 
necessity of rescuing the colony from the reactionary 
policy of the Jameson Government. As a fact Dr. 
Jameson and his colleagues have erred on the other side. 
Perhaps the cabled summary does Mr. Schreiner less 
than justice ; but apparently the last thing he thought 
about, if he thought about it at all, was the imperial 
stake in the coming elections. He is hardly even 
South African. The native policy he adopts is not 
that in favour with Natal, the Transvaal or the Orange 
River Colony, and he declares a Customs Union must be 
unsatisfactory, while immediate federation is out of the 
question. The Dutch and the native vote are his chief 
concern. 


To most of us the process of electing the third 
Duma has been too intricate to follow. The various 
preliminary stages, and the first and second categories 
and so on were baffling. But the grand result is pretty 
clear now. The Russian Government will have a good 
working majority. The elected members include one 
hundred and sixty-six of the Right (supporters of the 
autocracy) ; Moderates and Octobrists one hundred and 
three ; these two groups roughly make up the Govern- 
ment side; but not all the members they include are 
to be classed as stalwarts. The Opposition count 
something over seventy, including twenty Constitutional 
Democrats, and twenty Left pure and simple. S. Peters- 
burg has returned Opposition members. With these 
results the Government should be able to go on with 
its programme steadily ; and the Duma will at any rate 
have a chance of working. Its development will then 
be able to follow the usual course. 


To Englishmen the procedure of the German Court 
before which the action by Count Kuno von Moltke 
against Herr Harden, the editor of ‘‘ Die Zukunft”, 
was brought must appear strange. The result too 
must be unsatisfactory, as it is to Germans them- 
selves: and it is announced that the Count intends 
to appeal. Nobody apparently has a good word to say 
for Prince Eulenburg and some others of the so-called 
Camarilla ; but Count Moltke seems to have suffered 
more for their offences than his own. Herr Harden’s 
object was to destroy their political influence by proving 
criminal offences against them; and though Count 
Moltke had very little to do with politics he had to suffer, 
and Herr Harden was quite pitiless, though it was not 
necessary for his political objects to go on with his 
vague accusations against the Count. He made the 
trial what it was in order to push himself and the 
** Zukunft”. 


Further suspensions but general improvement de- 
scribes the situation in America. We have the assur- 
ance of Mr. Cortelyou that the worst is over, and 
there can be no question that the promptitude with 
which he acted at least had the effect of restoring 
confidence enough to admit of calm examination 
of the position. The Government have assumed 
responsibilities in the last ten days to the extent of 
some £15,000,000, and it is said that the National 
banks hold Government deposits amounting to nearly 
443,000,000. There is talk of the resumption of 
business on Monday next by some of the Trusts and 
banks which have closed their doors. Meantime the 
authorities in several States have declared the past two 
or three days to be public holidays in order to gain 
time. The crisis has caused widespread misery through- 
out the States, and hundreds of smaller concerns of 
which nothing is heard have no doubt been ruined by 
the embarrassment of the Trusts and banks. Payment 
of liabilities in full by the Knickerbocker and other 
Trusts, which is now promised, will minimise the 
gravity of the prospect; it cannot undo the mischief 
already done. 


Lord Weardale as spokesman laid the case of the 
Channel Ferry Company before M. Clémenceau and the 
Minister of Finance on Wednesday. He described the 
ferry as the survival of the fittest amongst the schemes 
of Channel transit. One of the difficulties is that large 
sums will have to be spent on Calais Harbour if the ferry 
is to be really successful, though Lord Weardale stated 
that it is intended to start the scheme in any case. 
M. Clémenceau said he believed France would be 
willing to co-operate in this and in the arrangements 
which would have to be made with the English and 
French railway companies. A request for a concession 
for the postal service between Calais and Dover has 
already been made to the French Government. We 
are glad to see that the ferry scheme is thus getting 
near to realisation. 


Mr. Asquith, at Leven, was delighted with the trade 
of the country and the Australian tariff. But if ex- 
panding exports and imports mean increasing trade 
prosperity, perhaps Mr. Asquith will explain why there 
is all this depression. Chagrin and dismay have been 
caused among Conservatives, Mr. Asquith has dis- 
covered, by the Australian tariff. The chagrin and 
dismay, if they exist, are certainly not to be traced to 
protectionist developments in Australia. They are due to 
a full realisation of the consequences of the wanton rejec- 
tion of colonial overtures. Nothing is more difficult than 
to break away from an economic régime that has taken 
firm root; Mr. Asquith and his friends know that, to 
their political profit. When he says he is not surprised 
at the new Australian tariff, he tacitly admits that the 
Imperial Government refused preference, while aware 
that Australia must raise fresh revenue. Naturally, 
Mr. Asquith had no word of thanks to Australia for 
extending unreciprocated consideration to the mother 
country. 


Why has Mr. Asquith escaped almost scathelessly 
from the ‘‘ Suffragettes ” while he has been making 
platform speeches recently? Mr. Buxton at Poplar 
and Mr. Harcourt at Haslingdon have had their guns 
completely spiked, and their meetings have broken up 
in the wildest disorder. (Mr. Harcourt’s display of 
glorious ignorance of Church history deserved this fate.) 
The explanation may be that the Political and Social 
Union is not so strong in Wales as it is in England. 
Mr. Asquith was heckled, but at least he was allowed 
to get through his speech ; though he is still unrepentant, 
as his questioners discovered from his replies. It may 
be only that ‘‘ Souvent femme varie,” or that the ladies, 
though Suffragettes, have the feminine instinct for 
the dominating type of man uneradicated, and have 
succumbed to Mr. Asquith. 


Mr. Lloyd-George lets himself go when in his native 
Wales. A spice of impudence is part of his regular 
electioneering stock-in-trade. So one is not surprised 
or shocked to find him at Rhyl—when at the very 
height ofa demagogic outburst of his own—calling Lord 
Cawdora tub-thumper. We know what he means; but 
there is something sublime in the arch-tub-thumper— 
the pot calling the silver tea-urn black. Of course the 
Nonconformist banner was waved vigorously ; and they 
were never going to stop until they got Disestablishment 
&c. &c. &c. One has heard all this so often; but it is 
not often that we get an open confession that Welsh 
religion is just politics. Disestablishment, Mr. Lioyd- 
George said, was afundamental article of Welsh religious 
faith, Everybody knows that Welsh Methodism is 
mainly political, but it is rather startling to hear a 
purely political move declared to be a fundamental 
article of the faith. In that faith can be very little faith, 
is all one can say. 


One grows somewhat tired of saying that Lord 
Rosebery discharged this or that light political task 
in just the right way ; that nobody can do this sort of 
thing quite so deftly as he can, and the like. Let it 
henceforth go without saying. His latest task of the 
kind was at Edinburgh on Wednesday when the free- 
dom of the city was conferred on the Prime Minister. 
Lord Rosebery has struck hard home of late, and if 
anything but time can hurt the Government, at any 
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rate if a speech can, Lord Rosebery has hurt it; for he 
has wisely concentrated his attack against the Govern- 
ment, restricting himself mainly to Scotland. He has 
rained in his blows on what he believes to be a weak 
spot. It is interesting, therefore, to find Lord Rosebery 
and the Prime Minister not on talking, scarcely on 
nodding terms in party politics, and yet good comrades 
in private life. We sometimes wonder, are bitter political 
foes ever anything but sworn friends in private life? 
For really one loses all count of the various statesmen 
who have said of one another much what Lord Rosebery 
said of the Prime Minister on Tuesday. 


Lord Milner has been talking about socialism to the 
Surrey Liberal Unionists without getting scared about 
it. This we should have expected. He puts the case 
very neatly when he says he objects to fighting against 
an abstract noun. He sees in socialism an extravagant 
reaction against an extravagant and one-sided indi- 
vidualism. This is how any instructed person sees what 
is going on. Individualism is an ideal and socialism is 
an ideal ; and ideals never get realised in actual life. 
Our present individualism is checked to a considerable 
extent by past socialism ; and we are just as likely and 
no more to have ideal socialism imposed on us as we 
are to have ideal individualism. _Common-sense will 
keep both in their places; and it is better not to talk 
nonsense about either. 


Mr. Arthur Buxton, chairman of the Highways 
Committee of the London County Council, had a 
cheerful report about the tramcars to produce on 
Tuesday. They have not paid: they don’t pay: they 
won’t pay—this is what his statement came to. Sir 
John Benn quoted Scripture, and made a great show of 
explaining away the ugly look of the figures. But the 
fact is you cannot explain away a London County 
Council tramcar ; it is too big altogether. There was 
no reason why the system should not have been a 
thoroughly well- arranged and also a moderately 
profitable one; no reason whatever—save that the 
people who organised it did not understand their 
business. 


Spare the rod and spoil the child: or drop the rod 
and save the child, as others would put it. This hardy 
question was before the London Education Committee 
on Wednesday once more: and settled, for this turn, 
with a great deal of good sense. The cane is not 
to be put away ; but responsibility for its use will in 
every case lie with the head teacher directly. Every 
caning is to be entered in a book and cause assigned. 
Bodily chastisement must be a solemn function. The 
chance cuff or box on the ear, which the child sees to 
be just temper in the teacher, is the thing to avoid. 
‘* Moral suasion” did not find much encouragement in 
the Committee. The suasion of a few sharp strokes is 
much more moral than being kept in, scribbling lines, 
after school, when the other children are playing. 


On Thursday the adjourned conference between the 
President of the Local Government Board and a com- 
mittee representative of the railways was resumed. 
There were two separate sittings, and the proceedings 
were again adjourned until Friday. After Friday’s 
meeting an official statement was issued that in order 
to enable the Committee to consult their colleagues the 
meeting had been adjourned until next Wednesday. It 
was also stated that representatives of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants had been invited to meet 
Mr. Lloyd-George on the same day in case he should 
have any proposal to lay before them. Immediately 
afterwards was made known the resolution of the Execu- 
tive and Advisory Committee of the Society ‘‘ to carry 
out the mandate of our members as disclosed in the 
result of the ballot, and to recommend the Executive to 
issue notice-papers to the whole of therailway servants.” 
This is an anticipation of the meeting to be held in the 
Albert Hall to-morrow. 


Very difficult questions are being raised in the 


inquiries as to the electric train collision at West 


inquiry and the coroner’s inquest are being held. 
There was a fog at the time of the accident ; but the main 
inquiry is whether the signals at West Hampstead had 
some defect which prevented them working properly. 
Nor is the signalman’s explanation clear, who says they 
must have dropped. Two interesting facts were stated 
at one or other of the inquiries: first, that since the 
Metropolitan Railway was established it has carried 
nearly three thousand million passengers without one 
fatal accident ; the second, that the signalman had been 
on duty eight hours and had dealt with 288 trains ; 
which means a train every one and two-thirds of a 
minute. 


The action of the Bishop of Hereford in asking 
Dr. Tristram to advise the Hereford Diocesan Con- 
ference on the Deceased Wife’s Sister Act was in 
doubtful taste. The line which the doctor has taken 
as Chancellor of the diocese of London in granting 
‘* dispensations ” for the marriage of divorced persons, 
contrary to his bishop’s express wishes, makes it most 
undesirable that any appeal should be made to him in 
respect of any question where the Church’s marriage 
laws are involved. Of course our doctor, according to 
his lights, preached the sheerest Erastianism. The 
Canons of 1603 cannot, he lays down, be enforced to 
deprive the laity of their ‘‘ rights ”. 


We trust that when next the doctor is asked by 
the Church Associationists to enforce one of those 
Canons, in reference to church ornaments, against 
the wishes of a majority of a vestry, he will kindly 
remember this ‘‘opinion”; it must follow, if he is 
right, that the particular Canons have very little 
authority, yet the Courts over which the Chancellor 
presides have been enforcing them these three hundred 
years. Naturally our doctor advises that persons 
contracting these marriages should be admitted to 
Communion. The weakness that a portion of the 
episcopate have shown certainly raises grave difficulties 
as to the question. Strictly, of course, persons contract- 
ing such unions ought to be excommunicate. But in 
the Church of England to-day they cannot be dealt 
with by canonical process. The question remains—and it 
is on many grounds aserious one—Should the individual 
incumbent take the law into his own hands ? 


Who would be a Censor of Plays? The poor man 
can never do what is right. If he stops a play, he is 
assailed by the playwrights, who are now going to the 
Prime Minister about him ; if he lets it through, he is 
denounced by Mrs. Grundy. Mr. Redford is in the 
unhappy position of occupying a place only a genius 
could fill; we are not sure even a genius would fill it to 
any very good purpose; and of course he would not 
please any more than Mr. Redford ; but that would not 
matter. Mr. Redford is essentially the well-meaning 
man. Hinc ille lacrime. 


The reopening of the reading-room of the British 
Museum is truly a boon for many serious students. 
For months past they have felt like poor people turned 
out of house and home. The wonder is how they have 
managed to shift for themselves at all since their cruel 
but absolutely necessary eviction. And how comes it 
that the yearly output of literature has not shrunk ? 
though that might be an evil that most of us might 
bear with fortitude. Now the castaways are return- 
ing, and with the scholars will come back, no doubt, 
the poor shabby-genteel folk who are sure of a warm 
lodging for the daytime at any rate, the curious people 
who go to the Museum to devour novels or Bath buns, 
and finally those who ferret its vast burrows for the 
gems and nuggets with which snippet literature is 
made up. The population of the British Museum 
reading-room is a strange, wonderful motley. How 
interesting a good census of it would be! 


Mr. Gerald Massey, Poet, Chartist, Christian Socialist, 
‘‘ Atheneum ” reviewer, Spiritualist, Egyptologist, had 
the most remarkable career, which began at the earliest 
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Hampstead Station a week ago. 


age in a factory when factory children were murdered. 
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Mr. Massey was the original of ‘‘ Felix Holt,” as Mr. 
A. E. Fletcher mentions in an article in the ‘* Daily 
Chronicle,” and this alone well might make his name 
memorable. ‘ Felix Holt” may not be George Eliot's 
greatest book, but is there really any novel by a living 
writer that matches it in knowledge and grave judgment 
of human character and motive ? It isa deplorable fact 
that thousands of educated people to-day should devour 
the new six-shilling novels when they have never 
looked into that fine book. The odd thing is that 
‘‘Felix Holt” should be neglected by the modern 
novel-reader, although it is so much more interesting, 
even *‘ entertaining ”, than the novels of the day. 


There seems every reason to hope that Crosby Hall 
will remain a public monument instead of becoming 
old building material. The ever-to-be-admired and 
honoured anonymous donor doing good by stealth and 
blushing to find it fame has come forward once more 
with a £20,000 guarantee: and this leaves only 
£14,000 still to be raised. It is hardly conceivable 
that this will not be subscribed. The City Companies 
will be meeting soon, and they are expected to act with 
liberality. They cannot allow an old contemporary 
like Crosby Hall to be wiped out of existence. But 
private persons also should haste to the rescue: or 
the Americans who a few days ago took one of our 
old houses to Chicago may do the same with Crosby 
Hall. Perhaps it is only the bank panic that has saved 
us from being outbidden. 


The proposal to run a lift up the Matterhorn does 
fairly surpass any proposal of vandalism we have 
heard of for years. It is enough to make Tyndal turn 
in his grave. The Matterhorn is bound up for ever 
with some of the most moving stories of man’s endur- 
ance that have been told. Carrel, Croz, Whymper, 
and Tyndal are among the dramatis persone of this 
wonderful, fascinating mountain: they are names of 
which any country may be proud, and surely Switzer- 
land—if it is thought of carrying the lift up from the 
Swiss side—will honour the names of her many brave 
guides too well to allow this thing to be done. The 
Matterhorn is slowly and surely being consumed by 
Nature. If it is to be desecrated in the way proposed, 
it would be better for the mountain to fall to pieces at 
once. 


It is not too late to say a word about Howard 
Saunders, who died last week. By his handbook on 
British birds Saunders has given pleasure to many 
thousands of people, and no word he ever wrote made 
for anything save good. He had—really—a kind of 
encyclopedic knowledge of English birds, but he was 
never arrogant and assertive ; rarely impatient even of 
theories or observations that clashed with his own. 
He wrote his book for his own pleasure, but the 
pleasure it gave to others quietly delighted him. ‘ It 
was written for myself”, he wrote to us not long 
before his death, ‘‘as a book of reference”, ‘‘ and 
boiled and simmered like Bovril or Oxo”; and forth- 
with he fell into a close discussion with us as to the 
note of a bird he had long specialised in—the cirl 
bunting. Some people may say that a life devoted to 
the study in close detail of these things is a life 
frittered. That is the superficial view at any rate. He 
would be a very bold or a very ignorant man who said 
that Howard Saunders wasted life. 


‘* Autumn tints” is a term so suggestive of the sort 
of sentimentalism that springs up in select suburban 
boarding-schools for young ladies, that it can no longer 
be used without a sense of shame. But it is not easy 
to find a substitute. A notable thing this year about 
the trees, hedgerows, and grasses—for some of the 
wirier grasses are splendid at this time to see—has 
been the quickness with which they have at length 
caught fire. In some places the country was green at 
the end of last week, where by the middle of this week 
it was brown and yellow. Unfortunately very little of 
the colour beauty of autumn is ever seen in London. 
The leaves for the most part shrivel and turn to a 
colour which is no colour. There is little or no autumn 


in a city save such as is made of mud and fog. 


DEMOCRACY AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Brine the centre of a world-wide empire England, 
happily, has always in reserve a band of ex- 
perienced public servants who can survey affairs from 
a detached point of view. Lord Cromer comes as 
the latest recruit to this select group, of which he is 
perhaps the most distinguished member. Anyhow 
he comes to it with a very peculiar prestige acquired 
in a region to which no other imperial sphere of 
activity offers any distinct analogy. As he admits 
himself that he has had ungrudging support on all 
hands from those in authority at home, it is clear that 
he can stand aloof unprejudiced by party politics and 
survey from an impartial standpoint the strife of parties. 
Such men have nothing to gain or lose from the favour 
of party politicians, and their reflections on the conduct 
of imperial concerns are therefore all the more valuable. 
The party politician is naturally disposed to look on 
the affairs of foreign countries, as he surveys those 
of his own, from the standpoint of his immediate 
surroundings. The consequence of such ignorant 
criticism would be disastrous if transmitted into 
practice, but fortunately the authorities who control 
our relations with other countries have always been 
and will undoubtedly continue to be drawn from that 
aristocratic reservoir which, under whatever party label 
it may be known, feeds the inner section of our 
Ministries. These men are born and bred up witha 
sense of responsibility and have been accustomed to 
a detached outlook on foreign affairs from associa- 
tion with the picked few of their own class who have 
served the State in diplomacy and in the control of 
great dependencies. This saves them at all events 
from some grievous errors into which the purely 
parochial politician is prone to fall, such as assuming 
that what is accepted as good for us is also good for 
all nations whatever may be the stage of their political 
development. This folly Lord Cromer very appro- 
priately stigmatised in the particular instance of the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement. We have already made 
clear why we have very serious objections to that 
arrangement, but to take as a ground of objection that 
we dislike the line followed by the rulers of Russia in 
home affairs is a reductio ad absurdum even of the old 
mistake of our countrymen, the fondness for lecturing 
other folk about their domestic matters. 

Lord Cromer, we are glad to see, also administered 
a scathing reproof to those foolish and fanatical busy- 
bodies who will not be deterred from emphasising their 
own amazing gullibility and ignorance by continual 
attacks on Sir Edward Grey for his attitude towards 
the so-called Egyptian Nationalists, and more par- 
ticularly towards the Denshawi ruffians who are still 
undergoing their well-deserved punishment. If these 
poor fanatics still fail to recognise their own absurdity, 
though Lord Cromer made it very plain in the light 
of common-sense, he has none the less helped to 
make the vast majority of his fellow-countrymen recog- 
nise with renewed thankfulness the beneficent custom 
which places the interests of our country abroad in 
the hands of men qualified by training and tradition to 
keep their heads. 

An interesting reflection arises with regard to the 
new freeman of the City and those who, like him, have 
left great posts in the Empire but are not by any 
means incapacitated from rendering further service to 
the State. May it not become a requisite for any 
statesman who shall hold such offices in the Cabinet 
as that of Foreign Secretary or Secretary for the 
Colonies first to have acquired perscnal acquaintance 
with the government and politics of our own de- 
pendencies or foreign countries? Lord Lansdowne 
and Lord Elgin certainly possess such knowledge in 
a very distinguished degree, and future Ministers in 
such posts might gain equal advantages by similar 
preliminary experiences. As our colonies become more 
self-sufficing they will demand a wider knowledge of 
their particular needs, views and wishes on the part 
of their rulers at home. Furthermore it is difficult to 
over-estimate the advantage that might be derived by 
a Cabinet from having within it the ripened judgment 
and hardly earned knowledge of such a statesman 
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as Lord Cromer. A man who has been Governor- 
General of India or British representative in Egypt 
or Governor-General of Canada can bring to the 
counsels of any administration a habit of mind formed 
by affairs to which the strife of British parties bears no 
analogy. And not to understand the position of affairs 
in India or Egypt or Canada at a particular crisis 
might be a most disastrous thing for any Cabinet in 
many quite conceivable situations, and, what is much 
more serious, most disastrous for the State. When a 
man has had such wide experience as we have indicated, 
any group of public men of more than average capacity, 
as every Cabinet must be, will not fail to pay due 
attention to his advice in matters on which he is clearly 
able to judge. For this reason the presence in every 
Ministry of at least one or two ex-administrators is 
strongly to be commended. We hope that it may 
become more and more, as time goes on, a recognised 
factor in our Ministerial system. 

There was another point touched upon in Lord 
Cromer’s address which raises more questions than he 
actually brought out in words, though they may have 
been present to his thoughts. We refer to his allusion 
to the fortunate elimination in these days of foreign 
affairs from party politics. This of course, as Lord 
Cromer pointed out, and as is indeed evident, makes 
things much easier abroad for the diplomatist and the 
administrator. Its advantages are so obvious that we 
may easily forget that it has any drawbacks. Still one 
must admit that its growing acceptance among men 
of all parties, save extremists, distinctly tends to 
make politics less interesting. It leaves no room for 
surprise, and reduces the opportunity for personal 


attack. What would Pitt and Fox, Burke and 
Chatham, have been without affairs foreign or 
{ndian to stimulate their imagination? It is true 
that the social status. of various politicians in 


those days was much the same on both sides and 
throughout the two Houses. They played the same 
game for the same stakes, and our governors 
and diplomats came from the same source, yet 
foreign and Indian policy to-day is probably open 
to much less fluctuation than it was a century ago. 
When Pitt made a commercial treaty with France he 
was furiously denounced by Fox, who a few years after 
was as firmly the friend of France. Such a volte-face as 
Bute’s change of policy when he replaced Chatham and 
Newcastle gave us the reputation for ‘‘ perfidy” from 
which we have hardly yet recovered. This is all changed 
now, and the more democratic we become, the more 
we seem to depopularise our conduct of external 
affairs. 

It has even been proposed that colonial affairs should 
be removed from the parliamentary arena. Although 
they do not confess it openly, it is quite clear that the 
ablest heads on both sides see the danger of submitting 
to democratic handling the delicate machinery requisite 
for conducting imperial matters, and it is greatly to the 
credit of politicians that the majority of both parties 
allow the expert a fairly free hand. We are not dis- 
posed to quarrel with this situation, but we quite see 
that it must be yet another factor operating to deter the 
best men from going into Parliament. Foreign, Indian 
and Colonial concerns are usually the most interesting 
to men of wide views and will tend to fall, as they are 
doing, more and more into the hands of cranks and bores 
when men of intelligence and knowledge feel that they 
can hope less and less to interest the public in them or 
influence the decision of the House. Such surveys of 
foreign affairs as Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff used to 
give his constituents every year, somewhat priggish 
perhaps but eminently intelligent, seem to have become 
things of a remote past. The highly trained oligarchy 
is no doubt the best and safest administration for 
foreign policy, but the elimination of parliamentary 
interference also means the disappearance of a good 
deal of intelligent enthusiasm which in old days was 
applied to external affairs. We must however be 
thankful for the great benefit the State reaps from the 
new system and recognise that the loss it may involve 
is far less than the dangers it averts. 


THE HARDEN ENTERPRISE. 


H ERR HARDEN, the Berlin journalist, has won the 
action for libel brought against him by Count 
Kuno von Moltke, but it is an inglorious victory. The 
Court holds that Herr Harden has proved the truth of 
his assertions against the Count ; but what were those 
assertions? They were wrapped in such obscure and 
subtle phrases that they might mean anything, from a 
temperament which was not according to the taste of 
the journalist, to acts which were punishable by the 
criminal law. In the trial no serious attempt was made 
to prove that the Count had been guilty of criminal 
acts. Instead of this the crimes were alleged against a 
group of third persons who were not parties to the 
suit. The evidence, such as it was, against them, 
though it did not show that Count Moltke had any- 
thing to do with their alleged malpractices, was then 
used against him to strengthen the vague accusations 
that he was of abnormal constitution. It is truly a 
scandal that Count Moltke, believing that Herr Harden 
alleged criminal offences against him, should have 
had to appear in court to defend his reputation ; and 
that then he should have been overwhelmed with an 
avalanche of political and moral accusations really 
intended for other people more powerful and more 
hated than himself. We believe that intelligent opinion 
in Germany regards Count Moltke with sympathy, and 
holds that he has been at an enormous disadvantage 
both as to the issues which Herr Harden was allowed 
to raise and as to the Court itself, which was manifestly 
a wholly unsuitable tribunal for trying such issues. No 
wonder there is to be an appeal against the decision. 

What are we to say of Herr Harden’s patriotism in 
using all the foul material which he had at his disposal 
for crushing Count Moltke? Was it necessary for 
him, in order to defend himself against the action, 
to rake up everything known against the Eulenburg 
circle? Not at all. The Kaiser had dismissed Prince 

Eulenburg ; the circle was broken up; none of its 
members had taken proceedings against Herr Harden. 
With amazing promptitude the Kaiser had acted as if 
on the assumption that the articles in the ‘‘ Zukunft” 
were true. This triumph might surely have been 
enough even for more important persons than a Berlin 
editor. If Herr Harden had been the patriot he pro- 
fesses to be, would he not have been content ? Whether 
he proved or did not that Count Moltke was a criminal, 
or whether he was any other of the unpleasant things 
he accuses him of being, after what had happened 
was of no importance at all. The trial was not a 
critical contest in which Herr Harden’s reputation and 
influence as a publicist were at stake. This had 
already been decided, and he had obtained whatever 
kudos was to be obtained by his revelations and the 
political consequences of them. If Count Moltke had 
won the case, Herr Harden might have been thirty 
pounds out of pocket. To a patriot this would not 
have appeared an excessive price to pay for restraining 
himself from pouring into the ears of Germany, Europe, 
and the rest of the world a story which the supposed 
patriot would have given much more than thirty pounds 
to suppress. Herr Harden has shown himself to be not 

a patriot but only a vain ambitious journalist craving for 

notoriety, and eager for the réclame of himself and the 

pushing of his newspaper. As a journalist belonging to 

a bitter political faction, his disclosures of the vices of 

his political enemies may or may not have been pub- 

lished with a patriotic motive. He may protest that 
nothing but publicity could have forced on the dismissal 
of the ‘‘ Camarilla”. The truth of this we do not know ; 
but is there any reason to suppose that he tried another 
way first? We rather fancy he did not; and that if 
he had not been the first to make the disclosures in 
the ‘‘ Zukunft” they would have lost most of their 
zest for him. He was dreadfully afraid of the ‘‘ Vor- 
warts” getting hold of his material before the 

‘‘ Zukunft” could appear in the field. What he did 

before the trial he did when it came on, and he over- 

whelmed Count Moltke pitilessly ; not because he had 
to do it as a patriot, but because as a journalist it was 
another great opportunity for himself and his paper 


which could not be missed. Herr Harden’s patriotism 
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therefore does not strike us as conspicuous ; and we see 
more egoism than heroism in his conduct during the trial. 

Herr Harden, however, must be left to the judgment 
of his countrymen on this point ; and the procedure of 
the Court and all the other circumstances of the trial 
are domestic matters with which foreigners need not 
much concern themselves. Perhaps the greatest mis- 
take some amongst us are likely to commit will be in 
exaggerating the significance of the disclosures that 
have been made by the articles and during the trial. 
There was a time when Englishmen would have lifted 
up their hands and given unctuous thanks that we were 
not as those Germans. It is something to be thankful for 
that the ‘‘ Times” reflects a more sensible and less 
self-righteously complacent state of mind in reminding 
us that ‘‘There is no nation, ours no more than any 
other, that has been so free from social scandals as 
to be able to lift a stone against its neighbours”. 
The stronger temptation now is to represent the dis- 
closures either as signs of social and military decadence 
or to lecture the German nation on the evils it brings 
on itself by not living under a political Constitution 
precisely like that of the United Kingdom. The 
‘*Times” has not resisted with equal success the 
temptation to the pedantry of British constitutional- 
ism ; and we shall not be surprised to find the ‘* National 
Review” in its next number indulging its Teuto- 
phobia on the same lines. Its current number is not 
thus enlivened as we should have expected it to be, if 
it could have waited for the result of the Moltke trial. 
The social and military significance of the disclosures 
it is easy to exaggerate. Doctors and officers know 
that other immoralities in an army produce more ineffi- 
ciency and loss of military spirit than the particular 
charges dealt with in the Moltke case. These are always 
limited in range. And even if the accusations against 
Count Moltke had been proved, the fact remains that 
he had been a hardy and brave soldier. It is not worth 
going more fully into this, and it is enough to remind 
ourselves of the true perspective of these things. , 

As to the influence of the ‘‘ Camarilla”, obviously the 
real facts about it can only be known to a very few. 
Prince Hohenlohe made some references to it in his 
diary, and these have been worked up either by men 
who have personal enmities to gratify, or by poli- 
ticians who are dissatisfied with the authority reserved 
by the constitution to the Emperor, and who wish to 
extend the powers of parliament over his ministers. 
Wild and reckless charges have been made by Herr 
Harden as to the illegitimate influence over the Kaiser 
of irregular advisers. He has sought to dignify his 
campaign by turning the simple issue between him and 
Count Moltke into a momentous question of politics. 
We can only be amazed that he has been allowed to do 
this ; but the simple fact remains that whatever success 
he has had has been owing to his discovery of immorali- 
ties and not to his discoveries in politics. It is easy to 
understand that Herr Harden may be more sharp- 
sighted in some matters than the Kaiser. We may 
regret that the Kaiser, like many other Sovereigns and 
great men, has been deceived in the personal character 
of some of his friends, but the vast political influence 
which they are alleged to have held over him has not 
been proved, though it has been painted in lurid colours. 
If we ignore the difficulties which a gentleman has in 
setting up an inquisition into the moral character of his 
friends on any slight suggestion or hint, we may wonder 
that the Emperor did not possess Herr Harden’s 
peculiar knowledge sooner. hat is certain is that, 
when he did know, the asserted power of the ‘‘ Cama- 
rilla” was dissolved in a breath. This is perhaps the 
ve to the charges that it had ever held him in 
thrall. 


AUSTRALIAN PREFERENCE. 


M R. ASQUITH has noticed, he says, that ‘* chagrin 

and dismay have been created amongst the Con- 
servatives by the Australian tariff of their chosen fiscal 
hero, Mr. Deakin”. This new tariff is no surprise to 
him, and he thinks that ‘‘ what appeared at the Colonial 
Conference and this Australian tariff have combined 
enormously to strengthen the position of Free Trade in 
this country”. Evidently Mr. Ksquith is not acquainted 


with the curriculum in economic history at some 
English Universities, where for some years the Free 
Trade movement has been treated as belonging to a 
dead epoch—a movement which was vigorous enough 
in the ’sixties, but has for many years given place to 
that of imperial organisation. Mr. Asquith mistakes 
the last stages of resistance to tariff revision for the 
maintenance of Free Trade. If he wanted to devote 
himself to the latter cause with any prospect of success, 
he should have begun with strengthening its scientific 
foundations thirty years ago. But when a Liberal 
comes under the influence of the historical spirit he 
quickly sheds his Liberalism. To regard great move- 
ments from the point of view of party tactics is the 
only way for the advocates of a moribund political 
creed. So when Mr. Chamberlain made his great 
speech at Birmingham in 1903 Liberals said ‘‘ Now 
we've got him”. When Australia adopts her new 
tariff with preference for the United Kingdom Mr. 
Asquith welcomes the new departure in the same spirit. 
Yet Mr. Chamberlain is more likely to live in history, 
if great foreign observers are to be believed, as the 
creator of the modern British Empire, than the dis- 
credited party gambler ; the Australian preference 
cannot by any means be classified with the fossils of 
the Cobdenite period, but takes its natural place in the 
vigorous life and movement of the Empire. 

What are the facts? When the Conference of 1902 
assembled there was only one scheme of preference, 
that of Canada, in operation ; and the few years of our 
experience of it had been barely sufficient to test its 
value. When Mr. Chamberlain started on his crusade, 
eminent Liberals were quite sure the new movement 
would be quickly checked. Ignorant even of the pro- 
visions of the Canadian Preference Act, which had 
already extended the British preference to several 
colonies, they regarded the possible growth of inter- 
colonial preference with amused contempt. Yet io 
colony after colony the principle has been embodied 
in legislative enactments, which nothing short of the 
disruption of the Empire is likely to repeal. Colony 
and mother-country, colony and colony, are now bound 
together, not by an Act but by the free choice of 
the self-governing States of the Empire, in a union 
which must become closer because daily new interests 
will be created, attracting the thoughts, the ambitions, 
the business of British workers throughout the Empire 
into imperial channels. The maintenance of Free 
Trade! Where is this wonderful phenomenon to be 
observed? The Liberals say they received a Free 
Trade mandate at the General Election. Yet their 
only successful measures are those like the Merchant 
Shipping Act and the Patents Act, which form a useful 
complement to the new tariff to be hereafter enacted, 
and cause our philosophical historians to point out 
analogies with the measures adopted under the old 
protectionist régime. Cautious in their generation and 
willing to provide for the contingency of a change of 
fiscal convictions, they pass a Census of Production Act 
which will give them materials for tariff-making, sadly 
lacking under former Governments, and invite members 
of the Tariff Commission and the Tariff Reform League 
to their counsels. Determined to undo the wickedness 
of the Sugar Convention, they inadvertently make more 
stringent the exclusion of bounty-fed sugar. When 
debates and party tactics are forgotten, we doubt 
whether the historian who reviews this period will see 
much of the ‘‘ maintenance of Free Trade” in the achieve- 
ments of the present Government. An impartial view 
of their own career should make Ministers doubt 
whether they are on quite the right line in their criti- 
cisms of the Australian Commonwealth and their view 
of the probable results of the Australian preference. 

We have no doubt as to Mr. Asquith’s personal 
sincerity in his belief that, on behalf of the Government 
and people of the United Kingdom, we shut the door on 
preference. Mr. Deakin clearly explained the problem 
and defined the colonial position. He and his col- 
leagues were representatives of their respective colonies, 
and, since each of these colonies is a constituent State 
of the Empire, they were there also in an imperial 
capacity. Every problem they had to consider was 
necessarily governed by two conditions, that proper to 
each State considered as a separate entity, and that 
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roper to each State considered as part of the Empire. 
at, then, in these conditions should be the trade 
policy of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, or any other colony? Clearly not a Zollverein 
on the German model. The experience of Germany 
and maay other States clearly shows that organisation 
on these lines ultimately involves a uniform Customs 
tariff, and not only that, but a gradual approximation 
to a uniform system of internal taxation, and a central 
governing authority with legislative and administrative 
powers. The question is not whether a Zollverein in 
the abstract is good or bad, but what are the facts. 
No one would presume to say what form or forms the 
British Empire may take in what, we hope, will be the 
long course of its history. But at present there are no 
signs whatever of a movement in the direction of a 
Zollverein. The character, traditions and ideals of the 
Empire point away from this form of imperial organisa- 
tion. The second alternative is Free Trade within the 
Empire; that each State of the Empire, preserving 
full fiscal autonomy and all other powers of self- 
government, should grant free importation to the goods 
of every other State while levying import duties on the 
goods of foreign countries. As Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
explained, this policy is ruled out by revenue considera- 
tions. Since no country has ever succeeded in dis- 
pensing with a Customs tariff, Free Trade within the 
Empire presupposes an enormous development of the 
purely foreign importations of the respective colonies 
and, as experience shows, a proportionately greater 
development of the internal productive capacity of the 
colonies. So long as the colonies are agricultural 
States and purveyors of raw material, Free Trade 
within the Empire must remain an impracticable ideal. 
The encouragement of national industries is a necessary 
preliminary to such a policy. The third alternative is 
preference, under which this national policy is not only 
ossible but also makes mutual trade more profitable 
rom the greater demand of a manufacturing popula- 
tion. anaes no one can deny that a very large part 
of the value of the Canadian preference consists in the 
trade in manufactured goods which we do with the 
cities and manufacturing districts of Canada. 

This is the policy in regard to which all our colonies, 
acting if Mr. Asquith likes in their own interests, have 
now reached the point of absolute conviction. Mr. 
Asquith seems to think he scores a point by directing 
attention to the national policy of the Australian Com- 
monwealth. Surely the striking thing is that Australia, 
acting as he says in her own interests, should come 
into line with the other colonies and adopt preference 
as her permanent policy. We know now what prefer- 
ence means—in the first place, a free list for the 
Empire; secondly, commodities admitted at revenue 
rates; thirdly, such import duties as will allow of the 
development of industries for which the colonies are 
suitable ; and, throughout, a substantial preference for 
the rest of the Empire. How far, in the absence of 
reciprocity, Australia has gone in the application of 
these principles, and how considerable the preference 
is, is fully set forth in the memorandum of the Tariff 
Commission recently published. That British trade 
with Australia will fall off under the new arrangement 
is extremely improbable. It is much more likely to 
increase. Meanwhile all the self-governing colonies 
have now got back to the traditional lines of British 
development. We shall not long delay joining them; 
and im that movement we have behind us the ideals, 
the hereditary instincts, and the strongest aims of a 
thousand years of English history. 


THE CENSOR CENSURED. 


Bt playwrights’ rebellion has long been smoulder- 

ing ; it has at length broken out into collected 
expression, and their grievances are very shortly to 
be laid before the Prime Minister. Their indignation is 
at any rate very natural. No one likes to be undera 
stigma; and it is impossible to explain away the 
suggestion of the censorship of plays. It means 
and can only mean that playwrights are low fellows 
that require a special officer of State to look after 
their morals, or more accurately to protect the 


public from their perversion of morals. Even those 
who are most fond of disclaiming any desire to be 
thought respectable do not in fact like being branded 
as members of a doubtful class. They will struggle 
out of it when opportunity comes. And when one 
considers the really tremendous respectability of most 
of our modern playwrights, it is quite cruel that this 
innuendo of the censorship should hang about them. 
Are they worse than novelists? Are they worse than 
music-hall song writers? Are they worse than artists ? 
Than actors and actresses? Plainly the censorship 
to be justified, logically at any rate, must show some- 
thing in plays and playwrights demanding censorship 
and amenable to it that is not in any other form of 
art. If it is a question of morality, we are very sure 
that in this day novels and novelists have a far deeper 
and far more general influence than plays; and we 
should also say that in the last few years there have 
been fifty novels that might reasonably be censored to 
one play. The discrimination against the playwright is 
unfair. The playwright may claim unanswerably that 
if there is to be a censorship of plays, there must be 
a censorship of other things too. That preliminary 
position we may at any rate take as established. 

But some, perhaps most, of the dramatists who have 
signed the protest publishedare not very much concerned 
about the brand of the playwright—they will take their 
chance of that—what they object to is having their plays 
squelched. When one thinks of all the struggling and 
pushing it means (at any rate for an author not yet of 
established popularity) to get his play out of the crowd 
of jostling MSS., what must it be, just when he is 
expecting to be ‘‘ presented” by Mr. Frohman or 
Mr: Harrison, to find himself and his play blacked 
out by the censor? No man would be amiable 
in those circumstances. Still less would he see any 
reason for the censor’s stigma. It is only human 
nature that he should be persuaded that a work of 
genius has been strangled at its birth, and that the for- 
bidden play would have had an unprecedentedly long 
run. Why should this speculative element be added to 
play-writing ? It can only make against good honest 
work. Possibly a dramatist of repute could insure 
against the censor’s condemnation ; but a new man or 
one slowly rising would find it very difficult to geta 
solvent office to take the risk. And even so, the author 
would only get the money without the kudos and the 
advertisement. 

This, however, is all from the playwright’s point of 
view. No one will expect him to defend the censor 
and the censorship. But the office cannot be con- 
demned on his ex parte case. The question is, does 
the community at large gain by it? If it does, the par- 
ticular grievances of a small group must go to the 
wall. If we believed that the censorship made for truer 
morality, for purity, for healthiness of tone, for better 
work intellectually and artistically, we should unhesi- 
tatingly support it, regretting as inevitable the unfair 
penalty to which it must often subject the playwright. 
But the censor is on his trial. Can he show that his 
office does perform this public service? It is for him 
to prove this affirmative ; it isnot for the playwrights to 
prove the negative. There are many, we know, who 
would hang the censor out of hand on the sole charge 
that he has sometimes vetoed plays. But this is intem- 
perate. The poor man must do something for his 
money. If he never stopped a play the world would 
forget all about him: the censorship would become a 
sinecure and would not survive. He must stop a play 
now and again, obviously. But he can fairly be re- 
quired to show intelligence and discrimination in his 
process of weeding out. This, however, he seldom, if 
ever, seems to do. There is no secret about censored 
plays; one can form an opinion. Looking over the 
plays that have been “ presented ” on the stage during 
the last twenty years, say, and remembering some of 
the plays that have been vetoed, we could not say that 
we saw any evidence of beneficent results from the 
censor’s action. Indecent plays have got through ; 
plays that are not indecent have been stopped. 
Drivelling farce, full of ribald suggestion, slips through 
the meshes without any difficulty. An intellectual play, 
seriously tackling grave social problems, cannot get 
past. On the whole the censor seems determined never 
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to look below the surface, reversing the attitude of 
the true moralist. This may be, for all we know, 
necessarily incident to the circumstances of his office. 
We only note the fact. Regarding decency as merely 
on the surface and defining morality as identical with 
convention, the censor pursues a plain, if not exactly 
primrose, path—a path extremely easy for the uncon- 
scientious playwright to follow and dodge. Let him 
suggest but never say things—let him use respectable 
language to cover a morbid situation—let him regard the 
immoral as that which shocks people—never consider- 
ing what ought to shock them—and his plays will get 
through. And the outcome is that lower, less sincere 
work is encouraged; higher, honester art and often 
truer morality is hampered. 

We admit most readily the extreme difficulty of the 
censor’s position. He sinks beneath his cares. If he 
does not accept a conventional standard, he has him- 
self, on his own private judgment, to probe all the moral 
and intellectual problems the drama presents. He must 
say, not How will the world take this ?. but, How shall 
I take it? He hesitates to take the responsibility and 
lets in all that is ordinary, shying at the exceptional. 
Take the question of decency. (We are not talking of 
sheer obscenity ; the police can deal with that.) The 
censor stopped a play of most serious purpose because 
the heroine was supposed to come on the stage with 
nothing on but a cloak, though ample for the purpose, 
and admitted there was nothing beneath it but her 
primitive self. How is that indecent? As one of our 
duchesses neatly remarked, ‘‘ We are all naked under 
ourclothes”’. There would have been no objection to a 
person who carried the ordinary weight of clothes, 
though he made the most risky jests. And what has the 
censorship done to improve the general tone of plays, 
which is the really important thing from the point of 
view of public morality and public taste? It would be 
fair comment to say that a round of the London theatres 
would or easily might leave the impression that divorce, 
or disagreement, was the natural sequel of marriage— 
it so frequently happened. The psychological law 
of association and suggestion is well known; 
the prevalence of this one theme obviously is not 
good for the public morale. It would be absurd to 
exclude these questions from the drama—they are 
human facts—but they should not be pressed to the 
complete disproportion—and so falsity—of a picture 
of human nature. Collectively, it amounts to bad art 
as well. Has the censorship helped us here ? 

In short, it all comes to the calibre of the censor. 
To make a useful and effective censor, we want a very 
exceptional man, a big man—a man of great parts, 
great knowledge of men and women, and a scholar. 
If such a man were found, and would act as censor, we 
will not say his censorship would do no good. We 
have only contempt for the talk about public opinion 
and the heart of the people being an infallible corrective. 
Vox populi suggests anything but vox Dei to us—not 
that it suggests vox diaboli either; for the devil is 
by reputation clever—the public accepts and revels in 
cheap, poor, feeble journalism, drivelling drama, and 
bad music. The public wants guidance in every way. 
But so far we cannot say that the Censor of Plays seems 
to have done much to help it. We should like to see 
a really able and brilliant man take over the office. We 
have an idea. Let us give Mr. Bernard Shaw the 
Censorship of Plays. What would he do with it? No 
doubt, he has signed the memorial for its abolition ; 
but what of that? He is not the man to be afraid of 
inconsistency. 


THE CITY. 


“THE raising of the Bank rate from 4} to 5} per cent. 
on Thursday was expected, and had rather a 
soothing effect than otherwise upon the nerves of a 
susceptible Stock Exchange. On Wednesday there 
was considerable commotion in the Canadian Pacific 
and Grand Trunk markets owing to the closing down 
of two huge speculative accounts, one in New York 
and one in London. Mr. Koessler has long been 
known in Wall Street as a plunger of more than 
ordinary nerve, and his specialities have been supposed 


to be Readings and Canadas. The name of the: 
speculator on this side would very much surprise the 
world, if published. He is, or was, a wealthy peer, 
and was carrying on open account huge lines of 
Canadian Pacifics and Grand Trunks. We do not 
wish to pose as moralists, but we have repeatedly 
pointed out that all the trouble of the last twelve 
months in New York and in London has been caused: 
by what the Official Receiver is wont to call ‘‘ rash and 
hazardous speculation”. This gambling has been 

indulged in by men of large fortunes, and following 
their bad example by men of small fortunes and of no 

fortunes. The consequence is that a great many people: 
have been ruined and a great many seriously crippled. 

Nobody cares a button if a rich man hurts him- 

self by gambling ; but his operations hurt others who 
are not rich, and some of whom are innocent. Many 
members of the Stock Exchange cannot get paid by their 
clients, and see no prospect before them. Prices have 
been depressed all round, the rate of interest has been: 
high; in fine, everybody has been worried, because a 

few millionaires and their imitators (without the millions) 
choose to gamble. It would have a very salutary effect 
if the House of Lords would decide, once for all, that a. 
carrying-over transaction was, what it is, a mere wager, 

and came within the Act which makes wagers irre- 
coverable. Brokers would then think two or three- 
times before opening speculative accounts for people 
with no money. It is true, of course, that if there was- 
no speculation there would be no market for most. 
shares, and that a *‘ bear”’ account steadies the price, 

to some extent. But it is equally true that speculation. 
is a dangerous remedy, and is very demoralising. 

Greater strictness ought to be insisted on by the Com-- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange. 

There have been some good issues this week for 
investors. Among them is the Royal Mail Steamship 
Company, which is offering £700,000 debentures 
(44 per cent.) at 98 with an underwriting commission. 
Thete are £500,000 existing debentures to be paid off 
next January; and as some of these are 35 and 
some 4 per cents., and as the holders of 45 per 
cents. will receive a bonus of 2 per cent. in cash as. 
an inducement to exchange, we should think nearly all 
the old debenture-holders will take new bonds, and that 
not much more than £200,000 of the new issue will be- 
offered to the public. The Royal Mail is doing very 
much better, and is sending steamers to the China 
coast as well as to the West Indies and the Argentine. 
We can recommend such of our readers as want a little 
over 4} per cent. in a British steamship company to go 
for the new bonds. Another good issue, not of bonds 
but of preference shares, is that by the Cuban Central 
Railway, 5} per cent. preference shares at, we think, 
goorgt. Of course there are debentures in front of 
them, but as a preference share it is as good as gold. 
The price of tea continues to rise, like that of other pro- 
visions, and thereis no doubt that the tea and rubbercom-: 
panies of Ceylon and the Malay Settlement are going to. 
have a booming year. The Bukit Rajah, the rubber-baby’ 
of the Anglo-Ceylon Estates, has just declared an interim: 
dividend of 10 per cent., which perhaps explains why 
the shares stand at 5 to6 premium. The shares of the 
Synthetic Rubber Syndicate, the latest name for a 
rubber-substitute, are said to stand at £100 for £1. 
But now it is rumoured in the rubber world that it wilk 
shortly be proved that no synthetic rubber can be made, 
that the devulcanisation of rubber is impossible and that 
surrogates cannot replace rubber. We do not think 
that the holders of rubber shares need be under the 
least anxiety about a rubber substitute. The thing to 
be aimed at is the purifying of the low grade or 
‘* scrap” rubber so as to make it marketable. Opinions 
differ in the City as to how long the dearness of money 
will last. Well-informed people say that early next 
year money will be plentiful and cheap, though there 
may be “‘a bit of asqueeze ” about the end of this year. 
Trade is undoubtedly slackening in some quarters, 
which may perhaps release more money for the use of 
the Stock Exchange. Tightness of money, combined 
with increased competition, tends to restrict hotel busi- 
ness, and the increase in the profits of the Hotel Cecil, 
notwithstanding a slight decrease in business, is wholly 
satisfactory from the shareholders’ point of view. 
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ON PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


R. BALFOUR appears to have told the students 

of the Philomath Society at Edinburgh that 

“**the art of public speaking was but the art of 
public conversation raised to a higher level”. This 
reminds us of Bright’s saying that the best House of 
‘Commons speaking was ‘‘ pointed and eloquent conver- 
sation”. And so it is, for ordinary occasions, and for 
‘the transaction of business. But this ‘‘ public conversa- 
tion” is not oratory: it is debating—a very different 
thing. Mr. Balfour naturally praises the conver- 
‘sational style, in which he excels all his con- 
temporaries. Twenty years ago Mr. Balfour was 
‘the most hesitating and awkward speaker on either 
of the front benches in the House of Commons. By 
daily and nightly practice, at the expense of his 
audience, he has made himself the most dexterous 
‘debater of the age. We do not disparage the qualities 
required for the attainment of this art. Perfect com- 
mand of temper, unsleeping vigilance, a sense of 
humour, the habit of remembering points advanced by 
an adversary and instantly framing a reply, however 
‘bad, these are the requisites of a debater; and 
though they are not mental qualities of the highest 
order, they can only be acquired by courage, and 
‘they are indispensable to the leader of a popular 
assembly. Mr. Balfour has wisely never attempted 
oratory, which is to debating what a picture is 
‘to a cartoon, prose to a leading article, or poetry 
‘to vers de société. Indeed the combination of the 
power of oratory and the power of debating is very 
‘rarely found in the same speaker. Burke and Bright, 
‘the greatest orators of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
‘centuries respectively, were no debaters. Of Pitt, Fox 
and Sheridan we know too little to say; if we were to 
judge by the valueless reports of their speeches, they 
were neither orators nor debaters. Brougham pos- 
sessed in a high degree the art of weaving extem- 
poraneous replies to previous speakers into a carefully 
prepared speech, as did Disraeli. Only once or 
twice in the course of the terrible battle over 
the Corn Laws did Sir Robert Peel attempt the perilous 
flights of oratory, and then, according to his hostile 
but judicial critic, he was only partially successful. 
Lord Derby (the Prime Minister) was reckoned the 
first debater of his day in the House of Commons, and 
in the House of Lords he once or twice discovered the 
power of impassioned rhetoric. But unquestionably 
the speaker who combined in the most superb manner 
the handling of details, the answering of opponents, 
and close ratiocination with appeals to the passions or 
the ethical imagination of his audience, was Gladstone. 
That is why he was equally successful in the House of 
Commons and on the platform—another very rare com- 
bination. Mr. Balfour expressed the hope that none of 
the students would try to learn gestures or tones of 
voice, a needless exhortation in these inartistic days. 
We know that Wedderburn took lessons in elocution, to 
correct his Scotch accent, and we are told that Murray 
(Lord Mansfield) practised before a looking-glass. This 
devotion to ‘‘the tedious ways of art” is of the 
eighteenth century, and there is no fear of its re- 
appearance in the twentieth century. Most speakers 
hang on to the lapels of their coat, or stick their 
thumbs into the armholes of their waistcoat, or thrust 
their hands into their pockets. Gladstone sometimes 
employed the most picturesque and impressive gestures. 
We remember once seeing him turn round, in one of 
his Home Rule speeches, to warn his party that there 
was ‘‘danger in delay”. He flung both his arms 
Straight up in the air, and let his long, artistic hands 
droop, in the attitude of a denouncing prophet, or 
weird Sybil. Though it was mere rhetoric, and 
there was no danger, men held their breath. 
Gladstone was emphatically the last of the orators. 
Randolph Churchill reserved his more elaborate 
rhetorical efforts for the platform; in the House of 
Commons he, too, made himself a debater at the 
expense of his audience. At public meetings Churchill 


delivered written speeches with marvellous memory and 
vivacity, thus effectually concealing the preparation. 
But his defective education caused him just to miss 
the true oratorical note, which has been defined as 


something between poetryland prose, and better than 


either. There was a vigorous vulgarity about the 
Randolphian style which was anything but classical. 
The same remark applies to Mr. Chamberlain, who 
makes speeches bearing obvious marks of prepara- 
tion. Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches have all the 
charm of fluency and clearness, of great apparent 
ease ; and there is a pleasant piquancy about them, a 
general impression of ‘‘ scoring” all round, which 
excites admiration. But they are spoiled by bad 
quotations, by trite metaphors, and by hackneyed 
phrases. Commonplaceness of thought and expression 
removes them from the region of oratory. There was one 
speaker besides Gladstone who exhibited, too rarely, 
occasional flashes of oratory, Mr. David Plunket, now 
Lord Rathmore. He hada musical and flexible voice 
that could weep, laugh, or soothe at will, and when he 
did employ a metaphor it was a poetical one. Un- 
fortunately, he very seldom made a speech, and 
appeared content, as First Commissioner of Works, to 
supply dressing-rooms, where, as he said with a stutter, 
‘* politicians might be glad to change their coats”’. 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, the member for Newcastle, had 
oratory in him, but his Northumbrian burr was so 
strong that he was almost unintelligible to the House 
of Commons. 

Surprise is often expressed that so many distinguished 
barristers are failures in the House of Commons. But 
itis natural enough. Successful lawyers are divided 
into those who address a Chancery judge and those 
who address a common jury. Neither mode of speech 
is a good training for addressing a cynical assemblage 
of men of the world like the normal House of Commons. 
Sir Horace Davey, Sir John Rigby, and Sir Frank 
Lockwood were literally contemptible in the House of 
Commons. Sir Robert Reid was never a popular or per- 
suasive speaker, and is a far greater success on the wool- 
sack than on the Treasury bench. Sir Edward Clarke, 
though his reply to Gladstone on the Home Rule Bill is 
still referred to as a debating triumph, was never half 
so effective at S. Stephen’s as at a meeting of working 
men or in court. There were however three lawyers 
who were conspicuously successful in the later Vic- 
torian Parliaments, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Henry 
Matthews (now Lord Llandaff), and Mr. J. P. B. 
Robertson, now a Lord of Appeal. Sir William Har- 
court, though he had made a little fortune at the Parlia- 
mentary Bar in his earlier days, and though he had been 
Solicitor-General in 1869, had very little of the lawyer 
in his methods of thought and speech. He cannot be said 
to have been a great debater, as nearly all his speeches 
were delivered from manuscript ; nor can he be classed 
among the orators, for he never essayed dangerous 
ascents to the mountain-tops of emotion. He was 
content to dwell in the plain of argument, of 
sarcasm, and of personal banter, in which he was 
a past master. There was a peculiar and kindred 
fascination for the educated listener in the speeches of 
Mr. Henry Matthews and Mr. J. P. B. Robertson, at 
that time Home Secretary and Lord Advocate. Neither 
was an orator, nor even a debater—they did not 
speak often enough for that. But there was a 
fine edge of precision about the rhetorical style 
of both that cut like a razor through the verbiage 
and casuistry of a House of Commons debate, and 
entranced the auditor with an ear for language. 
They had the virtues without the vices of the legal 
mind. Of Mr. Asquith it is necessary to speak in the 
present tense. He has made himself in the last few 
years a first-rate debater, not quite the equal of Mr. 
Balfour; his touch is not so ee his fence not so 
nimble. Why do his speeches fall short of oratory ? 
They are highly rhetorical, and on most occasions 
apparently prepared with care. It is not only in his 
public speaking that Mr. Asquith gives the impres- 
sion of being corrupted by Capua, and of being 
**content to let occasion die”. Possibly in the near 
future, under different conditions, Mr. Asquith may 
revive the obsolescent art of oratory. In the House 
of Lords Lord Rosebery is the only peer, besides 
Lord Robertson, who has the most glimmering notion 
that public speaking is an art at all. The level of 
speaking in the House of Lords has not been so low 
for a very long period. The Duke of Argyll was an 
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orator ; and Lord Salisbury’s speeches, though jagged 
and inconsequent from want of preparation, and though 
delivered with exasperating hesitancy, had a literary 
crispness of their own. Lord Ripon, who nominally 
leads the Upper House, is practically inarticulate ; while 
Lord Crewe, his first lieutenant, is probably the worst 
speaker that ever occupied a prominent place in a 
deliberative assembly. It is really no great compliment 
to Lord Rosebery to say that when he rises the debate 
is transformed from drowsy feebleness into something 
like reality. Lord Rosebery is no debater, and he does 
not get sufficient practice to enable him to conceal 
altogether the appearance of artificiality, which Mr. 
Balfour thinks so fatal to effect ; Lord Rosebery might 
be an orator, as he might be many other things, if he 
chose. It is not from want of writing his speeches that 
he fails, but from want of courage. 

What is the explanation of the vulgar prejudice 
against prepared speeches? For Mr. Balfour was 
merely expressing a popular notion when he said 
that the signs of preparation were fatal to effect. 
No one who has ever studied a fine passage in one of 
the speeches of Grattan, or Burke, or Bright (whose 
every sentence was polished like the facet of a diamond), 
can imagine that the words welled up out of a well- 
filled mind, or that they were not carefully written out 
and committed to memory. Most men shrink from the 
drudgery of writing their speeches ; many men are so 
afraid of their memory deserting them at a critical 
moment that they dare not attempt to remember the 
words, even if they have written their speech out. 
Lord Lyndhurst declared that he was not equal to the 
feat of following the thread of an argument on his legs, 
and at the same time of thinking about the words of a 
manuscript, though he admitted that Lord Brougham’s 
method of writing was the better one. Bright used to 
write his great speeches out three or four times, with- 
out comparing them, so that if the words of one 
edition failed him he might trust to the occurrence of 
the words of one of the other copies. Yet from time 
immemorial preparation has been a gibe against 
orators : 


‘* Pitt has no heart, men say, but I deny it ; 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it.” 


The root of the prejudice against preparation is, we 
think, the old puritanical idea that the speaker is a 
preacher, a man of God, inspired to deliver the 
words that are put into his mouth. Ever since 
Antony’s speech in the forum, the popular orator 
always begins by assuring his listeners that he 
has no written speech to deliver. “I am a 
plain blunt man who speaks right on”, &c. The 
ethical fallacy is obvious, for there is no reason why 
that which is meditated should be less sincere, less the 
offspring of conviction, than that which is spoken on 
the spur of the moment—quite the contrary. But the 
vulgar have an idea that, given enough time to prepare, 
anybody can make a good speech! Givea fool a year, 
and he will only produce a foolish speech. We cannot 
agree with Mr. Balfour that the best speeches are not 
those which read best. That is Lord Chesterfield’s 
doctrine that the voice, the manner, the arrangement 
are more than the matter. But seeing that for one man 
who hears a speech a thousand read it, it is well worth 
while to make one’s speech good reading, which can 
oaly be done by putting good matter into good words. 
The art of debating will probably be carried to still 
higher perfection as the time for discussion is more 
curtailed. But the art of oratory is doomed, for it is a 
tender and graceful plant, requiring leisurety cultivation 
and space in which to expand, and everything is now 
hurried and crowded. 


MOLLUSC.” 


N R. HUBERT HENRY DAVIES always seemed 

to me a person born to write for the stage; but 
what he wrote for it fell short of impressing me. I 
admired his ease in technique; but the ideas and the 
characters for which that technique was the vehicle 
seemed to me rather nugatory, and I have but a faint 
recollection of them. I was always wishing myself a 


magician, so that I might transfer from Mr. Davies 
his natural skill into one of those good thinkers and 
observers who ought to be enriching dramatic litera- 
ture, but have no instinct for the theatre. I see now 
that this would have been a somewhat unscrupulous 
thing for me to do. And perhaps the awakening of 
my conscience is due to the fact that Mr. Davies 
has now proved that he can enrich dramatic litera- 
ture on his own account. ‘The Mollusc”, at the 
Criterion Theatre, is truly delightful. There are 
but four persons in it; and one of them is an old 
theatrical friend, and another is not particularly 
interesting ; but the other two are so alive, and so 
amusingly alive, that we are fascinated from first to 
last. In them, and in the story that springs from 
their characters, there is but that touch of exaggera- 
tion which is needed to make actuality carry across the 
footlights. And, though we are smiling or laughing 
without intermission throughout the play, not once is 
the fun accidental or irrelevant: it springs always from 
the inward quality of the characters. 

Mrs. Baxter, the central figure of the play, is more 
than a real person: she has the dignity of a human 
type. We haveall met heragain and again. Nay, there 
are traces of her in us all. And the wonder is that no 
one before Mr. Davies has (so far as I know) projected 
her om to the stage. In the brute creation a mollusc 
is a shell-fish that firmly adheres to a rock, doing 
nothing but adhere, while the tide ebbs and flows 
above it. Thus, in the human race, a mollusc is a 
persom who will not lift a little finger to perform 
any duty which some one else might be persuaded 
to perform for her—I may say ‘‘her” for sake 
of convenience, because, though the human mollusc 
is often masculine, Mr. Davies happens to have por- 
trayed it in the person of Mrs. Baxter. It is not 
merely duties that the mollusc seeks to evade, often 
expending in the process of evasion far more force 
and will than would be necessary to the performance 
of those duties. To amy pleasure that needs exertion, 
and especially to any pleasure that involves the 
slightest risk and has not already passed the test of 
constant repetition, the mollusc turns implacably its 
crustacean back. The mollusc knows the rock, which 
is smooth of surface, and safe, and quite good enough 
for the mollusc. A dismal existence? Well, that is 
‘*all according”. Some people are condemned to a 
life of unpleasant routine ; and it is natural that they 
should imagine routine to be an unpleasant thing in 
itself. It is natural that they should suppose the 
secret of existence to be mutability, the fact of never 
knowing, from day to day, what strange adventure 
shall befall. Yet even these people, for the most 
part, would not care to risk, if it were offered 
to them, the opportunity of gambling with fate 
instead of submitting to the safe though unpleasant 
mode of life which fate has proposed to them. Take 
now the case of a person in the circumstances of Mrs. 
Baxter. These circumstances are decidedly pleasant. 
She is fond of her husband, with whom she lives in a 
very pretty house im the country. She is fond of 
books and flowers, and fond of her little daughter. 
Living peacefully and happily thus, she has come to 
have a horror of anything likely to disturb the current 
of her life. She has got just what she wants, and every 
day she looks forward to to-morrow as a replica of to- 
day. A person of restless disposition would, doubtless, be 
bored, and would be for trying a few experiments. 
Not so a restful person, such as Mrs. Baxter, amenable 
to the force of habit, and finding that constant repetition 
intensifies rather than diminishes the charm of simple 
pleasures. Really, I think there is a good deal to be 
said for Mrs. Baxter’s philosophy of life. She does 
not herself formulate this philosophy for us. She is 
much too passive for that. It is only through her 
behaviour that we read her meaning. And it is on her 
brother’s efforts to rouse her that the comedy hinges. 
Energetic though this brother is, buoyant and ‘‘ hust- 
ling” after an adventurous life in America, he finds him- 
self generally outmatched by Mrs. Baxter's quiet deter- 
mination not to be deflected. She will o¢ do anything for 
herself that can be done by anyone else ; and, above 
all, she will no¢ be a party to cheerful innovations in the 
routine of the household. There is an idea of a pic-nic. 
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The brother urges the husband to persuade Mrs. Baxter 
to come. The husband (a beautifully drawn character, 
sometimes outwardly attracted by the active governess, 
but always a slave inwardly to the passive tyrant, his 
wife) mumbles that it would be hopeless to attempt 
suoh persuasion. He asks how he could possibly begin. 
The brother (Sir Charles Wyndham) advises him to 
rush into the boudoir, throwing his arms up and 
executing a little dance and crying ‘‘ We’re going for 
a pic-nic—a pic-nic!” It is beautiful to see Sir Charles 
suiting the action to the word, subtly acting the man 
who is not an actor, overdoing the joyous gesture, 
and vacantly continuing it when its significance has 
had time to evaporate. And it is a joy to see the 
phlegmatic husband (Mr. Sam Sothern) making an 
effort, as he passes gloomily upstairs to the boudoir, to 
reproduce the gesture. Presently is an exquisite scene, 
in which Mrs. Baxter, with resolute sweetness and 
vagueness, with a will of wax-like iron, evades the pro- 
posed pic-nic. In such scenes the first two acts of the 
comedy abound. At the end of the second act is an 
incident that paves the way for a more definite exposi- 
tion of ‘‘molluscry”. The governess is in distress ; 
and Mr. Baxter, much moved, gives her a caress which 
she accepts as fatherly. Mrs. Baxter surprises this 
caress. When the curtain rises on the third act she has 
taken to her bed. Poor thing, her routine has been 
horribly interrupted. Complete prostration is her only 
possible course. Therefore, of course, she must be 
nursed. And there is no one who understands how 
to nurse her so well as the dear governess. Therefore 
the dear governess must be retained at all hazards. 
The brother pooh-poohs the husband’s conviction that 
Mrs. Baxter is in grave danger. Observe the glad, 
fixed, fatuous smile of Mr. Baxter as he slowly carries 
his wife downstairs, having persuaded her that a little 
change of scene might do her good. Her brother 
stokes the flickering fire of her jealousy, which blazes 
brightly up when her hushand twists his ankle and 
wishes to be nursed by no one but the governess. Mrs. 
Baxter loses all her lethargy: she, and none other, shall 
be the nurse. The brother is told that he has wrought 
a miracle, and we are just beginning to deplore a con- 
ventional and untrue ending, when he expresses a doubt 
as to whether the miracles, in the days of miracles, 
were always permanent in their effects, and thus brings 
the comedy to a perfect close. 

Often as I have seen and shall see again Sir Charles 
Wyndham in just such a part as that of Mrs. Baxter's 
brother, I cannot and never shall be able to weary of 
his perfection. The vitality, as well as the subtlety, of 
his art makes the thing ever new. Mr. Sam Sothern, 
with his fine humour and restraint, makes Mr. Baxter 
as real and ridiculous a person as Mr. Davies con- 
ceived for us. Miss Elaine Inescort is agreeable as 
the governess. Unluckily, Miss Mary Moore was out 
of the bill on the day when I went to the Criterion. 
Her understudy was by no means a duffer; indeed, 
she was quite a clever actress ; but she was, naturally, 
nervous ; ard perfect calm and ease, complete absence 
of apparent endeavour, are needed for the right render- 
ing of Mrs. Baxter. Max BEeRBOHM. 


KREISLER: A SUMMING-UP. 


O, there is no longer any room for doubt; after 

the farewell concert no one can doubt any longer 

that in Fritz Kreisler we have the greatest violinist now 
living. There was no reasonable doubt of it before, but 
such a performance as the rendering of Brahms’ Con- 
certo in D (Op. 77) at that concert was a thing so 
really overwhelming that it came to one, not so much 
by way of farewell, as, in another sense, a last word. 
Within three days I have heard three well-known and 
admirable violinists: Lady Hallé, Mischa Elman, and 
Fritz Kreisler. Lady Hallé, in a concerto of Beethoven, 
was clear, firm, sharp in outline, wholly musician-like 
and personal ; in no bad sense a woman’s playing, yet 
with a woman’s distinction. Mr. Leonard Borwick, at 
the piano, played in muffled taps, and the violin was 
like a-rebuke to the piano, so clear and decided it was 
beside his uncertain touch and his uncertain sentiment. 
I had just been hearing Herr Buhlig, a pianist who, 


without having a magical genius, has a brilliant and 
sympathetic talent, and he had played the lovely 
Schumann concerto (one of Schumann’s best, most 
purely musical, things) in a bold, clear, ringing way, 
full of understanding of the music, and never coming, 
by any sort of effort or affectation, between you and it. 
There, he gave it to you, distinctly, expressively, 
eagerly ; not creating it over again, not interpreting it 
through a subtle temperament ; but giving it to you 
point-blank, just as he knew it to be, as a matter of 
music. One got, out of this playing, a certain satisfac- 
tion ; and then, on hearing Mr. Borwick, it was im- 
possible not to remember, and, if not compare, contrast. 
On the same afternoon I heard Mischa Elman. He 
was finishing something finely, which I heard from 
behind the door, and then I had to wait through the 
portentously long Fourth Symphony, or so it seemed 
to me, of Tschaikowsky. The conductor, Herr Mly- 
narski, did full justice to it, though the jerks of head 
and shoulders were a little too really significant of 
what was not always a lucid fever in the music. There 
was wild richness, lovely in the midst of menace, in 
these wholly Russian harmonies that tore at each 
other’s throats like wolves on their native steppes. 
How exciting it is to hear Tschaikowsky, what an 
exotic kind of delight he gives you, much like that 
which I am finding in an anthology of Asiatic love- 
songs, which the ‘‘ Mercure de France” has_ pub- 
lished in the admirable French prose of M. Adolphe 
Thalasso. There, in those songs so unlike ours, so like 
what is fierce and primary in nature, you will find 
Afghans, among others, putting into a long, beating, 
verse that turns back upon itself in a refrain like 
beaten gongs, some living, almost terrible outcry, 
of the kind that might almost make us call one 
Muhammadji the Villon of Asia. There is something 
in Russian music like these desperate and passionate 
songs. Herr Mlynarski’s own music, which Mischa 
Elman played, has indeed a lighter quality in it, espe- 
cially in the ‘‘ Musette.” Both these pieces, the other 
an ‘‘ Adagio” from a concerto, he played in his serious, 
firm, masterly, quite unboyish manner, with something 
at once rich and thrilling in his tone. The strings 
speak, when he sets them to reveal some beauty in 
music, with a perfect directness, a breadth, a gravity, 
which are mature already. He gives us exactly what 
is there, with the certainty of a master. And now, 
after hearing these, or any other violinists, Ysaye, 
Sarasate, Kubelik, the two or three people who stand 
out above all the others, how do we hear Kreisler? 
Kubelik dazzles us, and sets us to follow him with 
wonder. Sarasate stirs our blood, and fills our ears 
with a tone which might be either fire or water. 
Ysaye lulls us half asleep, that we may meet him half- 
wayinadream. But Kreisler is gloriously awake, and 
transports us, not higher than the earth, into a living 
glory of sound. What others can do, each in his own 
way, Kreisler can do as well or better ; and he can do 
all that these others can do. He is without excess and 
without default ; the perfection which he attains is that 
perfection of Giorgione’s, beyond Titian’s, because its 
level never falls below a certain divine height. And for 
that reason he will never intoxicate the multitude quite 
as completely as a magican like Paderewski. The 
enthusiasm at the farewell concert was the best kind of 
enthusiasm, but it did not go mad; no one wanted to 
throw flowers, or to shake hands with the player. In 
this kind of perfection there is an awe, which having 
compelled admiration, keeps that admiration sane. 
When Kreisler played the Mozart concerto it seemed 
as if there could be nothing more to hear. And the 
Mozart (was it by some sly malice of Mr. Wood ?) was 
set to follow Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream”, so pretty, so ingenious, so nicely written, 
with its faint hint of programme music. How 
distressing it is to be so clever as Mendelssohn 
was, so capable a musician, so full of right ambi- 
tion, and yet to lack precisely all that is essential 
for the making of great music! After Mendelssohn on 
the programme came Mozart, and seemed to be using 
material as light, as fowing ; but it was the god’s touch 
on it, not the mortal’s. And Kreisler gave us ail 
Mozart, not only that trightness and gaiety which 
everyone can give us, but the strength, the poignancy 
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of beauty, the manly joy, which his bow creates for us 
at its first touch of the strings. The cadenza was fiery 
and faultless, a rapture not an exercise, and the 
abandonment to it was an assertion of mastery. When 
Kreisler plays, the music inspires him, he sways under 
it, as a strong tree sways tightly under a great wind. 
The music takes him for its voice, and becomes audible 
through him, yet it is he who has the power to master 
inspiration, to translate the divine message. His 
faultlessly faithful playing is a creation, in which the 
music, passed on from hand to hand, escapes at last 
into freedom. 

I expected, when the Mozart was over, no finer 
enchantment ; finer, perhaps, I did not get, but a thing 
mightier, a deeper revelation, came out of the Brahms 
concerto. In that concerto Brahms is content to push 
off his spectacles and to listen to the elemental voices. 
When Kreisler played it, it seemed greater than Mozart, 
not because it was greater, but because it spoke in a 
more modern voice and because the player could put 
more of himself and his art into it. Here was that 
romantic beauty which modern art has created out of 
stranger materials than the sufficient beauty of what 
may be called ‘‘classical” art. The cadenza in Mozart 
seemed to give Kreisler all that he needed, but the first 
cadenza in Brahms had all Dionysus in it, with all 
Apollo. A great wave of sound, as swift and easy as a 
wave of the sea, seemed to have caught and carried one, 
resistlessly, into some new paradise. 

Throughout this concerto Kreisler was himself and 
Brahms, almost more potently than I have heard him 
be at once Beethoven and himself. Is it a rare new 
fashion that is coming on, that one after another of the 
great violinists is delivering himself up to the music, 
not flourishing it in triumph at the tail of his chariot ? 
The boy Mischa Elman does without display, and 
Kreisler does without it. And where others make you 
think of their skill first, and then perhaps of the beauty 
of their renderings, both of these, and above all 
Kreisler, give you these things by the way, means toan 
end, but no end in themselves. Yet, what certainty, 
what variety of technique! The first movement of the 
Mozart was all crystal, the second gold and honey, the 
third a leaf blown by the wind. The Brahms was itself 
a great wind. And there was a little Piedmontese 
Rhapsody by a modern Italian, Leone Sinigaglia, which 
muttered and chattered, and had a homely leaping 
gaiety, as of music at play. Each came to us after its 
sort, living its individual life. 

I know nothing of the origin of Kreisler ; he cannot 
be wholly German, he is too alert ; Austrian of some 
kind he must be, I suppose; but when I once heard 
him play the warm, showy, and effective music of Max 
Bruch, with the Hungarian cadences of the concerto 
leaping and stinging in the true gipsy manner, I could 
almost fancy some gipsy strain in the player. For all 
his profound gravity, his breadth, his immense restraint, 
there is something which boils underneath, and is part 
of the motive power; and there are moments when I 
am reminded by some queer undercurrent, in his 
miraculous playing, of some thrilling and unexpected 
voice which one hears in Hungary, ina gipsy orchestra. 
Only, while with them this salt is scattered and falls 
loosely, with Kreisler it is a savour, and adds just that 
‘* strangeness ” without which there can be no exquisite 
beauty. jARTHUR SYMONS. 


OSPREYS.—II. 


"THe osprey is usually credited with selecting as a 

nesting-place some situation dangerous of access, 
and I must admit that the statement, from my own 
experience, is correct, and that as a rule where the 
nest is not in a dangerous position it is only accessible 
by climbing, with or without the aid of ropes. Of 
course this does not apply to some of the nests on 
ruined buildings in the Scottish lochs, but to most of 
those one sees in sea-cliffs. 

The simplest nest to reach I ever saw was one 
placed on a small projecting rock only ten or twelve 
feet below the crest of a limestone cliff. The nest was 
visible from above, but below it the cliff receded, with 


the result that there was a clear drop between it and 
the sea some two hundred and fifty feet below. How- 
ever unreasonable it may seem, a nest in such a place 
as this is ever more alarming to look at than is one 
placed in some really dangerous place, since nothing 
is here required to reach it beyond good nerves and 
good ropes. This nest contained three magnificently 
marked fresh eggs on 31 March, which is about the 
normal time for ospreys to lay. 

This expedition was one of the many red-letter days 
of my ornithological life. The osprey’s stronghold 
was ona big detached rock some hundreds of yards 
from the mainland. All around it and between us and 
the shore the water was many fathoms deep and of the 
most intense blue, with deep purple shadows below the 
great cliffs opposite. 

To reach the summit we had to effect a landing from 
a dinghy on some slippery rocks in a deep cavern into 
which the swell was gently surging. This cavern was 
full of nests of the green cormorant, mostly at the time 
of our visit containing hard-set eggs or black sprawling 
naked chicks. It is needless to insist on the aroma 
of the place. A scramble round some rocks and up a 
steep gully brought us to the brilliant sunlight on the 
top of the crag. Although the serrated ridges of lime- 
stone scarcely permitted of our seeing the ground 
between them, through the interstices of the rock grew 
an amazing wealth of flowers. Masses of red and 
white fumitory, marigold, catchfly, squill and fennel 
were to be seen on every side, whilst tall sprays of 
asphodel and big acanthus reared their heads above all. 
It was difficult to keep one’s footing in places owing to: 
the densely growing lentiscus bushes, shorn by the 
wind and fitting closely into the cavities. of the rocks). 
concealing deep gullies and fissures. 

I will now describe a more difficult situation, that 
of a nest placed on a projection about a hundred feet 
dewn a cliff three hundred and fifty feet high. Here 
again from the nest to the sea below was a clear drop. 
But the difficulty was that the cliff had no really 
defined edge, its top being a steeply sloping terrace 
of loose stones amid which happily there were a few 
palmetto bushes. These afforded secure foothold to: 
the lowering party (in this case three good men). 
Owing to the rounding-off of the edge of the cliff some: 
thirty feet below the point where the lowering party 
were ensconced, it was impossible to see how to proceed: 
until one was over the edge. In consequence, as a 
reasonable measure of security I was let down in 
a bowline to the very brink, whence I could act as 
‘**fugleman” and receive the signals of my friend when 
he was lowered down the cliff and pass my orders to: 
the party above. 

At the last moment one of those absurd incidents. 
occurred which impress themselves for ever on one’s: 
memory. For many years previously, although I had 
constantly obtained the assistance of officers of my 
own or other regiments, it had always and legiti- 
mately fallen to me to make the actual descent. This 
time | was debarred from descending myself, since, 
being the originator of the whole conspiracy against 
the luckless ospreys and many years older than any: 
of my party, I felt that the responsibility of the whole 
affair lay with me. Hence my assumption of the most 
unpleasant, and to me painful, duties of ‘‘fugleman”’, 
for in cliff-work it is always far worse to watch another 
man climb than to do it oneself. On this occasion 
three of my party were naval men, two of them regular 
athletes, absolutely callous to any sentimental notions 
about heights and the so-called dangers of cliffs. 

Having visited the same nest ten days earlier, when 
we found it empty, [ had reckoned upon the same man- 
who then descended, and who knew the difficulties of 
the job, repeating the operation. But I was mistaken. 
Noticing that there was a hitch in the proceedings, 
I called out. The reply was that there was a difference 
of opinion as to who should go over, each of my 
athletes insisting on his right to do so, the one because 
he had been before, the second because he had not 
been! It was no time to palter, and so, with the 
decision begot of military training, 1 ordered the senior 
officer to proceed, which he promptly did. I was for- 
tunately able to take a picture of his happy countenance 
as he disappeared over the cliff. 
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Those only who have been in really dangerous 
situations in big cliffs ean appreciate the difference 
between having men as assistants who endeavour to 
dissuade one from an adventurous descent, as has 
frequently been my experience, or, as in this case, 
having men who actually quarrel as to which is to be 
the privileged individual to go over! With such 
assistants as I had on this glorious day I would long 
since have had no more worlds to conquer, in a bird’s- 
nesting sense. This nest contained two fresh eggs on 
10 May, and these in my opinion were a second laying, 
due to the first having been molested or destroyed in 
some way. 

Another osprey’s nest, of which I was fortunately 
able to get some photographs, was also on a sea- 
cliff, but in an altogether different situation. In this 
case the ospreys had as their defence not only a 
formidable cliff consisting of several terraces (always 
the most perplexing to tackle), but the summit of the 
cliff as weli as the terraces was densely overgrown 
with prickly pear, making access most difficult. Added 
to this, below lay a steeply sloping talus of fine débris, 
fallen from the cliff above, which it was necessary for 
us to traverse from the point where we landed, before 
escalading the ciiff ata weak spot. How dangerous 
was this talus in places was proved by a friend of mine 
with some other climbers; for one of the party, 
attempting to cross it gun in hand, found it impossible 
to proceed without the aid of both hands, and after 
consultation with the others had to abandon his gun, 
which was dashed to pieces on the rocks far below. This 
talus in our instance proved too much for some of my 
party, and unluckily amongst them was the man whom 
I had relied upon to signal to me the precise position of 
the nest when we had gained the summit. A careful 
reconnaissance with a telescope from the deck of our 
vessel had made it clear to me that my difficulties 
would only begin with our arrival above the nest. 
Once clear of the dangerous talus we got amongst 
dense Jentiscus and brambles, also prickly pear, aloes 
and all the usual obstacles presented by a semi-tropical 
jungle. Finally we emerged, blown and exhausted, 
on the grassy summit, and lay down to get our wind. 
Next, we had to fight our way through the dense 
scrub to the point which we imagined to be above the 
nest and then work our way down the steeply sloping 
= until brought up short by a sheer drop of some 
eet. 

Now commenced my work, and I descended on my 
rope to terrace after terrace, forcing my way through 
thick rows of prickly pear—a most painful operation. 
And now we found that there was nobody below to 
signal to us where the nest lay. The inevitable result 
was that after descending over one hundred feet I had 
to signal to be hauled up again, always through the 
prickly pear. Again did I descend and again did I fail 
to find the nest. On the third occasion I reached a 
recess in the great cliff whence, after unbending my 
rope (and securing it to a bush for obvious reasons) I 
made a cast along a ledge to the south and reached 
a point which I identified as being not far from the 
nest as seen from below. So I retraced my steps, 
and regaining my rope was hauled up for a third 
time. During this operation I passed a ledge where 
a peregrine falcon was nesting. The old female swept 
close around with shrill cries and eventually alighted 
on the sandy shelf of rock within a few feet of me, and 
with outspread wings and every feather standing on 
end, lowered her head and screamed furiously. I have 
no doubt I was close to her young, but I had more 
serious work in hand and so I left her alone. 

I now made my fourth and last descent and found 
myself immediately over the nest, but before I could 
go down to it the party handling the rope had to work 
their way down towards me since the rope was too 
short. Finally I reached the nest, an enormous mass 
of big sticks measuring over five feet across, and 
doubtless the result of many years’ work. In it were 
two eggs much incubated. By standing on a ledge 
close to the nest and pressing the camera between 
my body and the face of the cliff 1 was able to take 
some long time-exposures with fairly good results. It 
Was near sunset and the cliff was in deep shadow, 
which did not facilitate my task. Between the shaly 


nature of the cliff, the slippery terraces covered with 
loose soil and stones, and the detestable prickly pears, 
I never had a more unpleasant or arduous task on a 
cliff before. But I have lived to endure worse experi- 
nett although not so painfully protracted as were 
these. 

My very curt entry in my diary summarises the whole 
job thus: ‘‘ Bad shale cliffs, vertical and dangerous, 
height over sea one hundred and sixty feet. [op of 
cliff three hundred and ten feet, the worst bit of rope- 
work I ever did.” 

With regard to the prickly pears, it was many months 
before the last of the poisonous spines I had collected 
in various parts of my body consented to come out, 
and then only after first festering. 

Such are my experiences of osprey photography ! 
Still | am quite prepared to hear some brother worker 
assert that he usually visits osprey’s nests in places 
where one can trundle a wheelbarrow ! 

WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDAY Review. 


London, 26 October, 1997. 


Sir,—I have read all the chief comments on this im- 
portant subject, but some essential points have certainly 
escaped notice. Itdoes not seem to be generally under- 
stood that the recent agreement with Russia establishes 
for her no new principle in regard to Afghanistan and 
Tibet, which were already excluded from Russia’s sphere 
as clearly as words could define the position. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


When Abdur Rahman came to the throne of Afghani- 
stan twenty-seven years ago, he was informed by the 
Government of India through the mouth of Mr. (now 
Sir Lepel) Griffin that— 

‘*Since the British Government admit no right of 
interference by foreign Powers in Afghanistan, and 
since both Russia and Persia are pledged to abstain 
from all political interference with Kabul affairs, it is 
plain that the Afghanistan ruler can have no political 
relations with any foreign Power except the English.” 

To this Abdur Rahman signified his assent on 
22 June, 1880. The adhesion of the present Amir, 
Habibulla, was given in his treaty with us of 21 March, 
1905. The new instrument in its main points is nothing 
but a mere repetition of the old, and it does not become 
effective till approved by the present Amir. If he 
should withhold his assent for any particular reason 
we should be in a very awkward position, for the old 
treaty will have been given the go-by, and the new one 
will be non-operative. 

TIBET. 


As to Tibet and Russia’s position in regard to it, I 
ask attention to Count Lamsdorff’s assurance conveyed 
to Lord Lansdowne through Count Benckendorff on 
8 April, 1903, that, even in the extreme contingency of 
the status quo in Tibet being seriously interfered with, 
Russian policy ‘ne viserait le Thibet en aucun cas ”. 

Why, when a nation volunteers to us assurances of 
her complete detachment, one might almost say in- 
difference, about two countries immediately adjoining 
India, we should disregard these pledges and insist 
on concluding an agreement with her over these very 
regions—an agreement which, while conferring very 
slender positive advantages on her, fetters our legi- 
timate freedom of action most seriously—why we 
should gratuitously tie ourselves up in this way, passes 
the comprehension of many of us. . ; 

But, proceeding to details, some of the articles in the 
Tibetan agreement are still more objectionable. 

The preamble sets forth, rightly enough, that ‘* owing 
to the geographical position of that country (Tibet) 
Great Britain has a special interest in . . .” something 
or other. The missing word is obviously ‘‘ Tibet” 
according to the sense, with the sequitur, one would 
think, that special privileges are therefore secured for 
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us. But no! the text does not conclude thus. Our 
special interest is, it appears, in ‘‘ seeing that the 
present régime (status quo) of the external relations of 
Tibet is maintained in its integrity”. The position of 
Tibet in reference to China is known to be very in- 
determinate just now, for the Wai-wu-pu are making 
radical changes in the relations between the Imperial 
Government and her remote dependency: the question 
of explorers and travellers is in great confusion, for Mr. 
Morley promised last year to get our Government to 
change their policy on this head, if certain information 
were supplied to him, and in the meantime Dr. Sven 
Hedin and other travellers have penetrated into the 
country, all regulations notwithstanding. It cannot be 
contended, therefore, that with reference to the present 
foreign relations of the State matters are at all clear or 
permanent. 

Article II. provides that Great Britain and Russia 
agree to treat with Tibet only through the Chinese 
Government. 

By way of comment on this, may I draw your atten- 
tion to Lord Lansdowne’s despatch to Sir C. Scott of 
18 February, 1903 ? 

‘We had found that it was no use to deal with Tibet 
through China, owing to the dilatory methods of the 
Chinese Government and the slenderness of their in- 
fluence over Tibet.” 

The foregoing is only one out of a dozen similar 
passages. It would be instructive to know what has 
transpired to vary our former experience. 

Article III. provides that Russia and Great Britain 
shall not send representatives to Lhasa. 

To debar present and future Governments in this 
solemn way from sending an envoy to the capital, no 
matter how grave a cause might arise to necessitate 
such a step, is surely rash. But, it may be said, nothing 
could arise if the Russians are debarred from doing the 
same. This does not make much allowance for the 
temper of the Lamas, which has not been very con- 
ciliatory in the past. But apart from that, we ought to 
recoilect that the last war with Tibet came about chiefly 
because of the reception at Lhasa of a Russian emissary, 
just as the Afghan war of 1878 came about through 
General Kaufmann’s agents being welcomed at Cabul 
by Sher Ali. Yet in both cases the representative cha- 
racter of the emissaries was disavowed by the Imperial 
Government of the Czar. If some hot-head, like 
Alikhanoff or Yonoff in the past, were determined to 
repair to Lhasa and make mischief between the English 
and the Tibetans, there would assuredly be nothing in 
Article III. to prevent his doing so. However, it is 
likely to be an ineffective proviso, and consequently 
may be harmless. Let us hope so. 


COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE WITH TIBET. 


Article IV. debars both Powers from obtaining 
on behalf of their subjects any railway, road, tele- 
graph or mining concession or other rights in Tibet. 
These provisoes are very wide indeed, while the 
spirit that appears to prompt them is, I submit, 
even more retrograde and deplorable. It appears to 
have already had the effect of stopping the im- 
provement of Lord Dalhousie’s Hindustan and Tibet 
road, from Simla to Shipki, which the local officers 
were trying to put in order, so as to open up the route 
to Gartok, the new western trade mart that the Indian 
Government have been at such pains to open. Such 
are the inconsistencies which the new policy of ‘ main- 
taining Tibet in a state of isolation” leads us to. It 
reminds one, to put it very mildly, of the Chinese 
theory that to dredge a navigable channel for merchant 
ships is to voluntarily deprive yourself of Nature’s 
beneficent safeguard against invasion, and should there- 
fore be prohibited. 

Again, if the Indian Tea Association, whose aims 
and action are specially encouraged by the Government 
of India, were to conclude an agreement with the chief 
Tibetan monasteries, by virtue of which brick tea might 
be exported to Lhasa in exchange for wool, such a con- 
cession would be a breach of the treaty. This is 
indeed a departure from the entente cordiale and com- 
mercial intercourse with Tibet designed and laboriously 
brought about through the statesmanship of India’s 


first Governor-General. How astonished would Warren 
Hastings be, if he were alive, to hear that our notion 
of cementing a good understanding with Russia was to 
annihilate all the enlightened policy of himself and his 
envoy, George Bogle, and ‘‘ isolate” Tibet, whose 
capital, by the bye, is over a thousand miles from the 
nearest point of Russian territory ! 


PERSIA AND PERSIAN GULF. 


The Persian agreement appears to me as sorry a tale 
as the other two, and I am not surprised that the 
Foreign Office have not had the courage to append a 
skeleton map to the new agreement, showing the effect 
of the new lines demarcating the spheres of the two 
Great Powers. For a simple geographical exposition 
of the new lines would have been self-condemnatory. 
The ideal line in Persia, separating Russia’s northern 
sphere from that of Great Britain in the south, would 
clearly run east and west. This was Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff's idea, and it is also the suggestion 
made by Lord Curzon (at p. 621 of his ‘ Persia”, 
vol. ii.), who traces the line through Kerman, Yezd 
and Isfahan. The new agreement provides, however, 
that there shall be two lines, not one, and consequently 
three zones, not two. The northernmost is exclusively 
Russian, the southernmost exclusively British, and 
the intermediate common to both Powers. But the 
northernmost points of British influence—Yezd and 
Isfahan—as shown by Lord Curzon, are now converted 
into the southernmost points of the Russian line, while 
the British sphere—it a misnomer to call it a zone, 
because that is just what it is not—is pushed away into 
the south-east corner, about the most hopeless part of 
the Shah’s dominions! Even the hinterland of the 
Persian Gulf, which is declared to be specially British, 
is excluded from the British sphere, and Russia for the 
first time enters into equal rights with ourselves at 
Shiraz. The transfer of Yezd to the Russian sphere is 
peculiarly unfortunate for us, for the place has been 
known for centuries as a trading centre, its two ports 
being Bushire and Bunder Abbas, through which 
nearly all the British trade enters the country. The 
late Commercial Mission to Persia recommended that a 
British commercial agent should be stationed at Yezd 
on the ground of its trade importance, but this, of 
course, will now be impossible. As to the south- 
easternmost part of Persia, the same mission described 
it as ‘‘a sandy and stony country which grudgingly 
supports a sparse population of wild and poverty- 
stricken nomads. The villages are few and far 
between, and even the largest of them is unworthy of 
the name of town. So far as I (Mr. Gleadowe- 
Newcomen) can ascertain, there is no trade worth 
speaking of or any hope of increasing it in these 
parts ”’. 

Such is the character of the better part of the new 
British sphere in Persia. 

Cuartes E. D. Biack 


(formerly in charge of the Geographical 
business of the India Office). 


“THE SHADOW OF AN ELECTION.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REview. 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ C.” in his letter on ‘‘ The 
Shadow of an Election” says: ‘‘ Very respectable, not 
to say illustrious, Conservatives seem quite sincerely 
to believe that Socialism as Socialism is anti-religious, 
anti-marriage, and that whether it advocates the aboli- 
tion of private property and the means of life, whether 
in land, machinery, railways, &c., it really aims at 
dividing all the wealth of the country equally among its 
inhabitants! Possibly they confound the Socialist with 
the Anarchist talking in Hyde Park.” Possibly your 
correspondent thinks that the Anarchistic doctrines 
preached under the name of Socialism are not those 
which are detaching large numbers of the electorate 
from their old parties ? 

I beg to point out that these very doctrines which 
your correspondent pooh-poohs as being out of court 
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are the ones which are catching hold of the more 
ignorant electors. If he will examine the ‘‘ New 

atechism of Socialism”, published at the Twentieth 
Century Press, and written by Messrs. Belfort Bax and 
H. Quelch, who are at any rate leading Socialists, he 
will find ample proof that the Socialism preached to the 
people contains all the doctrines mentioned. For 
instance, as regards marriage: In answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is the position of Socialism towards the 
question of marriage as at present constituted?” they 
answer, ‘‘. . . . When private property ceases to be 
the fulcrum around which the relations between the 
sexes turn, any attempt at coercion, moral or material, 
in these relations (such as is implied in laws mechanically 
and compulsorily prescribing their conditions, as do the 
marriage laws of to-day), since it would have no reason 
for its existence, must necessarily become repugnant to 
the moral sense of the community ”. 

As regards religion: In answer to the question, 
“*. . . . What is the Socialist conception of the uni- 
verse?” they answer, ‘‘ Socialism has hitherto been 
materialistic, as opposed to antiquated conceptions 
based on theological dogma” ! 

In answer to the question, ‘‘Then do you pro- 
pose that all these means of production which are all 
owned by individuals . . . . should be made the 
property of the Government?” they answer, ‘‘ No 
+ « + « the organised democratic society contem- 
plated by Socialists is a very different thing from the 
class State of to-day. When society is organised for 
the control of its own business, and has acquired the 
possession of its own means of production, its officers 
will not be the agents of a class, and production will 
be carried on for the use of all and not for the profit of 
a few”. 

In answer to another question on the same subject, 
they say, ‘‘ We mean the establishment of a political 
power—in place of the present class State—which shall 
have for its conscious and definite aim the common 
ownership and control of the whole of the world’s 
industry, exchange, &c.” 

As regards ‘‘ Socialism really aims at dividing all 
the wealth of the country equally among its inhabit- 
ants”: On page 103 of ‘‘ Merrie England”, by Robert 
Blatchford, he says, amongst other things, ‘‘ Food, 
clothing, lodging, fuel, transit, amusements, and all 
other things would be absolutely free, and the only 
difference between a Prime Minister and a collier would 
be the difference of rank and occupation. . . . Under 
ideal Socialism there would be no money at all and no 
wages”. 

Academic discussions will not do the slightest good 


‘in cutting out the cancer of Socialism at the root 


amongst the people—that is to say, amongst the people 
who are captivated by its plausible fallacies. These 
fallacies can best be fought by showing up the grosser 
ones in language understood of the people. 
Iam, &c. 
M. A. S. 


“PAT” AND THE PRIESTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Chester, October 29, 1907. 


Sir,—May one who has been a subscriber to your 
Review for some time be allowed to make a few remarks 
on ‘‘ Pat’s” article, ‘‘Some Reasons why I Ought 
Not to be Murdered”, which appeared in the issue of 
19 October ? If ‘‘ Pat’s” article appeared in one of the 
papers that are run on yellow press lines he would not 
be taken seriously ; but the SarurDAy Review is taken 
seriously, and if only for that reason it would be 
interesting to know what “ Pat” means (if ‘ Pat” 
knows) by telling us that he has been warned three 
times and that when in Dublin he was insulted by the 
tramway men. Well, it would have been very easy 
for ‘‘ Pat” to communicate with the Dublin Cor- 
poration Committee, who, I am sure, would look into 
‘* Pat’s” grievance, and give him ample satisfaction 
for any discourtesy that might have been shown him. 
(It is the first time I have heard of anyone being 
insulted by the Dublin tramway men.) Although that 


all the tramway men of Dublin could have recognised 
him seems incredible. ‘‘ Truly some men have great- 
ness thrust upon them.” Also ‘‘a Fenian friend tells 
him not to cross a certain bridge”, and, dating 
accurately with these warnings, there is a revival 
of clerical activity against him, and ‘‘Sunday after 
Sunday he has been slandered by these clerics” ; surely 
even in Ireland the priests might have found a more 
interesting topic for discussion! I wonder if ‘‘ Pat”’ 
has read, in the September “ Fortnightly Review”’, 
Miss K. Tynan’s defence of the Irish priests ? Assuming 
that he has not, it is to be strongly recommended to 
his notice. Again, he tells us that Ireland is as nearly 
as possible illiterate now. I do not know if ‘‘ Pat” 
himself believes that statement, but he is paying a very 
poor compliment to the intelligence of his English 
readers if he thinks they believe him. And again, 
‘* some Irish emigrants return with money and get lost 
in alcohol ”’, but ‘* Pat” returned with ideas ; no doubt 
these are the ideas he puts forward in his article in 
the SaturpAy Review. ‘ Pat” says he is Irish ; well, 
it has been said that Irishmen are their own and their 
country’s greatest enemies. 

A few weeks ago in a well-known weekly paper [ 
read a review of a novel in which the author sends the 
heroine to ‘‘ Mass”’ in the evening. ‘‘ Pat” does not 
exactly do that, but he bears out the old saying of 
‘‘Not a little salt but a very large tin of ‘Cerebos’, 
please ”. 

Faithfully yours, 
A READER. 


THE DENSHAWAI PRISONERS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


4n Hyde Park Mansions, London, N.W. 
28 October, 1907. 


Sir,—In your issue of 12 July, 1906, I ventured to 
suggest that the ordinary English gentleman was 
thoroughly disgusted with the brutalities committed 
during the executions at Denshawai. 

With that cowardice so characteristic of bullying 
Imperialism, the SATURDAY REVIEW suppressed all refer- 
ence to the memorial on behalf of the still living 

risoners of Denshawai which was forwarded to it. 

ossibly I may be wrong, and shame rather than 
cowardice was responsible for the refusal to print the 
case against a continuation of the imprisonment of 
these unfortunate villagers. 

But I want to ask one question : Does not even the 
SaturpDay Review think that the Foreign Office should 
be conducted by gentlemen? If the answer be yea, 
let me ask you to consider the following facts : 

Sir Edward Grey stifled Parliamentary discussion of 
this disgraceful incident by appealing to the patriotism 
of the House, and saying that the matter should not 
be discussed without the official papers. Is it not the 
fact that Sir Edward Grey had the copy of the judg- 
ment of the Court in his possession when he made his 
speech on the Foreign Office vote? The present 
writer had it the next morning because it was delayed 
a little in transit. Yet Sir Edward Grey did not 
circulate the judgment for over three weeks, when 
all the time for debate would be occupied by other 
business. 

The second point I advance is this. A White Paper 
was published, professing to contain a full record of 
the evidence. It does, with one remarkable exception. 
The object of the prosecution was to prove murder, 
and certain medical evidence was adduced with that 
end in view. Drs. Bostock and Nolan were called as 
witnesses. Dr. Bostock was a prejudiced witness, as 
he was one of the officers attacked. Dr. Nolan’s 
evidence has been omitted from the White Paper ; also 
his report. Instead of his report, there has been 
substituted a report of Dr. Bostock and Public Health 
Inspector Nessim Dawood. Nessim Dawood was not 
called at the trial, and therefore the White Paper 
medical testimony stands on the evidence of one grossly 
prejudiced man. ‘‘ The Egyptian Gazette”’, fortunately, 
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reports Dr. Nolan’s evidence: ‘‘ Dr. Nolan was then 
called and stated that in his report he had said that 
the wounds were caused by violent blows with a blunt 
instrument, but the direct cause of death was heat 
apoplexy.” 

The relevance of this evidence will be appreciated 
when one recalls the fact that Lord Cromer, Sir E. 
Grey and Mr. Findlay all have expressed the opinion 
that a British jury would have convicted six men of 
murder! The legal effect of Dr. Nolan’s evidence, in 
an English Court, would have been to compel the Judge 
to stop the murder case, and to direct the charge to 
be reduced to one of manslaughter. Can it be won- 
dered at that the Foreign Office, hard pushed as it was 
over this lamentable business, resorted to ‘‘ cooking” 
the White Paper, thus conveying an entirely false 
impression of the evidence ? 

My third head is as follows: Sir Edward Grey 
warned the House of Commons that there was serious 
‘*unrest ” in Egypt, and that any premature pronounce- 
ment might have disastrous consequences. Let me 
appeal to the Cairo correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily Tele- 
graph”, an impartial witness of undoubted weight. 
Writing on 14 October, 1906, he remarks: ‘‘ The bogey 
of ‘unrest in Egypt’ is, I trust, buried... . I grant 
that in the neighbourhood of Tantah there is much 
bitter feeling, a feeling which one can well understand 
in view of the Denshawai deplorable business. . . . 
I have, up to the present, not met a single Englishman 
whose business keeps him in constant contact with the 
true fellaheen who has not deplored the reprisals 
taken by us at Denshawai. But this is a matter apart 
from the important question, ‘Is there unrest in 
Egypt?’ Again I say there is no foundation for the 
assertion that there is unrest. Leaving then this silly 
rumour, which was set on foot as a means to justify 
unjustifiable methods, I return to the prospects of the 
season.” Daily Telegraph”, 27 October, 
1906. 

The Saturpay Review has been a steady supporter 
of Sir Edward Grey; but I shall be a little astonished 
if the SarurpAy Review can digest these unpalatable 
morsels of Foreign Office tactics. 

This Denshawai calamity is fast becoming a much 
graver question than the mere imprisonment of these 
villagers, contemptible and scandalous as that is. 
Why does not Lord Cromer print the instruction under 
which the gallows were ordered to be erected before the 
trial? Where are the original records of the Den- 
shawai trial? Have they been destroyed, and if so, 
by whose orders and why ? 

We are face to face with far-reaching issues, and the 
boycotting by the SaturpAy Review certainly will not 
prevent the truth being brought to light, even though 
an appeal to the Law Courts be necessary. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. H. Norman. 


FLAT ESSEX. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Epping, 30 October, 1907. 


Sir,—The man who knows his Essex recognises the 
injustice of the description too frequently given— 
‘* flat and uninteresting" ; but he would be unwise if, 
in order to rebut such charge, he were to double the 
altitudes of certain elevated portions of the county. 

Yet Sir Evelyn Wood, in his review of the ‘* Victoria 
History of Essex”’ in your issue of 26 October, has fallen 
into this error—no doubt through inadvertence. He 
writes: ‘*. . . for High Beech, near Epping, is seven 
hundred and sixty feet above the sea. . . while the 
view from Laindon Hills, six hundred and twenty feet 
above the sea, is one of the finest in England”. 

I like to see the claim for ‘‘ one of the finest views in 
England” made for a spot in Essex, and shall re- 
member to quote it from such excellent authority : 
but on turning to the Ordnance Survey map, which 
has a knack of giving a cold squirt to unrestrained 


enthusiasms as to altitudes, I find that the highest 
bench-mark at High Beech is only three hundred and 
sixty-two feet, and the Laindon Hills can only claim 
a mark of three hundred and eighty-five feet. 

Yours faithfully, 


T. W. Littteton Hay. 


MONT ORGUEIL CASTLE, JERSEY: AN 
APPEAL FOR FUNDS. 


To the Editor of the SAtuRDAY REVIEW. 


Société Jersiaise, g Pier Road, Jersey, 
30 October, 1907. 


Si1r,—On 28 June of this year his Majesty the King 
handed over the Castle of Mont Orgueil in Jersey to the 
guardianship of the States of the Island. This fine 
medizval fortress has fallen into decay and it is urgent 
that steps should be taken to arrest further dilapida- 
tions. 

With this object in view the Société Jersiaise (founded 
for the preservation of local antiquities) approached 
the States of Jersey and offered to collect funds to 
defray the expenses. On 26 July last the States ac- 
cepted the society’s offer and decided that the society 
should be represented on the committee by three 
delegates. 

The society wishes it to be clearly understood that 
no attempt at a restoration will be made. The work 
will be limited to preserving the fabric as it stands 
to-day, and to the removal of the accumulated débris 
of past ages. 

There is no monument in the Channel Islands which 
can compare in historical interest with this venerable 
pile, and the society appeals to the generosity of 
Jerseymen and to all who know the castle and its 
proud history to assist in providing the funds neces- 
sary, so that the work may be commenced without 
delay. 

Contributions may be sent to the Hon. Treasurer of 
the Society, Mr. F. J. Bois, 16 Royal Square, St. 
Helier, Jersey, or to the undersigned, 


Ep. Toutmin NICOLLE, 
Hon. Sec. Société Jersiaise. 


FIORETTI AND LITTLE FLOWERS. 


[Mr. Hutton’s letter of the 21st, published in our issue 
of the 26th, reached us too late for reply. Of course 
the Trecentisti did use ‘‘ fioretto” as a diminutive of 
‘‘fiore” when speaking of the flowers of the field or 
garden. But this has nothing todo withthe case. For 
Heaven's sake let us have done with the flowers of the 
field, and stick to the meaning of the word when used 
tropically, when used in such a sense as “‘ Fioretti di 
San Francesco”, or ‘‘ Fioretto di Croniche degli Im- 
peradori”. Here, it has absolutely nothing to do with 
a diminutive sense. Here surely it is only the Italian 
derivative from the mid-Latin ‘‘ foretum ”’, the ‘‘ etto” 
and the ‘‘etti” which have the appearance of being 
diminutives being merely the Italian transformation of 
the Latin termination ‘“‘etum”. Thus M. Sabatier in 
search of a title for the Latin original of the ‘‘ Fioretti” 
calls the book ‘‘ Floretum S. Francisci Assisiensis. Liber 
aureus qui italice dicitur I Fioretti di San Francesco” 
(Paris: Fischbacher, 1902). Mr. Hutton appears to 
think that the title ‘‘ Fioretti” was given to this collec- 
tion of the acts of S. Francis because of a few diminu- 
tive and endearing expressions associated with him and 
his Order. As well look to find in the ‘‘ Fioretto di 
Croniche degli Imperadori ”, because of the title, only 
the ‘‘ little beautiful actions” of the Emperors’ lives, or 
‘* the little perfect humble things” which they did, and 
we should be bound to believe, if we could subscribe to 
Mr. Hutton’s curious reasoning, that ‘‘ Fioretto here, 
as ‘‘ Fioretti” there, is used ‘‘ endearingly, lovingly ”.— 
Ep. S.R.] 
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REVIEWS. 


VICTORIA. 
II.—CourtT AND CABINET. 


‘Letters of Queen Victoria.” Edited by Arthur C. 
Benson and Viscount Esher. 3 vols. London: 
Murray. 1907. 63s. 


HE Prince Consort was, as we said last week, a 
young man of quite unusual ability, and (what is 
seldom combined with brains and rank) of great 
industry. The despatch-boxes that arrived from the 
Foreign Office at Windsor Castle or Buckingham 
Palace amused him far more thana game of chess with 
an equerry, or than a gossip with one of the ladies in 
waiting. The Queen writes to her uncle, the King of 
the Belgians, that Albert is getting every day more 
interested in politics, and that she is getting every day 
to detest them more, that she feels that reigning is not 
a woman’s business, and then, as if recollecting herself, 
she adds that of course she is ‘‘intensely interested” 
in politics for Albert’s sake, &c. All of which means 
that the Prince Consort had taken to studying the 
despatches to and from our ambassadors abroad very 
carefully, and that the clever, argumentative letters to 
Lord Palmerston on England's foreign policy written 
in the name of the Queen were from the pen of her 
husband. The Queen was quite incapable of composing 
these caustic comments on Palmerston’s drafts, or of 
arguing the question of Schleswig-Holstein. From 
the fall of Sir Robert Peel in 1846 to the death of the 
Prince Consort in 1861, with short interludes when 
Lord Malmesbury or Lord Granville was at the Foreign 
Office, there continued a struggle between the Court 
and the Cabinet as to who should direct the foreign 
policy of Great Britain. The contest, which twice, in 
1851 and 1861, became very acute, arose from two 
causes —namely, that the Court was in some respects 
better informed than the Cabinet about European 
politics, and that in the war between monarchy and 
democracy then beginning on the Continent the Court 
naturally took one side and a Liberal Cabinet the other. 
The Queen and her husband were receiving intimate 
family letters every day from Brussels, from Berlin, 
from Paris and from Lisbon, which threw valuable light 
on the official despatches addressed to Downing Street. 
Prince Albert and Baron Stockmar thought they knew 
more about European politics than Palmerston ; they 
certainly knew as much; and there never would have 
been any friction had the two parties looked upon the 
exciting dramas in Paris and Berlin and Vienna from 
the same point of view. But Palmerston, though 
he steadily if secretly opposed parliamentary re- 
form, was stoutly democratic in his foreign policy, 
and loudly sided with the revolutionists in every 
country but his own. Such a line of policy could not 
but be offensive to Victoria and Albert, whose near 
relatives were threatened and in some cases expelled by 
Palmerston’s protégés. The Queen peremptorily for- 
bade Lord Palmerston to receive Kossuth at the Foreign 
Office, though she was unable to prevent her Foreign 
Secretary from expressing approval of Napoleon’s 
criminal coup d’état in 1851. With the assistance of 
Stockmar the Prince Consort made out a strong case 
for the Court. He demanded in the Queen’s name two 
things: that all foreign despatches should be submitted 
to the Queen in sufficient time for her to express 
approval or suggest alterations, and that when once 
the Queen had sanctioned a course it should not 
afterwards be modified. Palmerston pretended ac- 
quiescence, but constantly disobeyed, sometimes sub- 
mitting drafts after the despatches had been posted, 
and sometimes: materially altering agreed drafts. The 
Queen appealed to Lord John Russell as Prime Minister, 
who sided with his Sovereign against his colleague. 
Palmerston retorted that twenty-eight thousand de- 
Spatches went in and out of the Foreign Office in one 
year, and plainly hinted that he could not conduct the 
business of the country if he was to be hampered by the 
interference and dictation of the Court. The fact was 
that Palmerston had the country at his back in his demo- 
cratic foreign policy, and that he looked to the House 


of Commons, not to the Sovereign, as his real master. 
The Queen complained that Palmerston’s bullying and 
interterence had drawn upon her the enmity of every 
country in the world. But the fact remained that 
Palmerston kept England out of war, while Lord 
Aberdeen let us in for the Crimean War. The Queen 
was very angry with Palmerston for supporting Don 
Pacifico : but the ‘‘civis Romanus” speech was the 
Minister's greatest triumph. This success turned 
Palmerston’s head, and confirmed him in his idea that 
he could defy both Lord John Russell and the Prince 
Consort. At last he ‘‘ gave himself away” over the 
Napoleon business, and he was summarily turned out of 
office. The Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny fol- 
lowed, and for nearly a decade the feud between the 
Court and the Cabinet slumbered. It broke out again, 
with more violence than ever, in 1859 over the war 
between Napoleon and the Austrian Emperor in Italy. 
Lord Palmerston was now Prime Minister and Lord 
John Russell was Foreign Secretary, and the Queen 
found herself appealing from Russell to Palmerston, 
as she had formerly appealed from Palmerston_to 
Russell. The Queen and the Prince were unfortunately, 
though quite naturally, on the side of Austria and the 
Duchies of Parma and Modena, and they were besides 
bitterly hostile to and afraid of the French Emperor. 
Palmerston and Russell and Gladstone, indeed the 
whole Liberal Cabinet, were enthusiastically on the 
side of Cavour and Italian unity. The Court main- 
tained that the Italian question was no business of 
England ; that advice should not be given unless it 
was intended to support it by arms; and the Queen 
declared several times that she never would consent to 
plunge England into war for the sake of Italy. Russell 
and Palmerston replied that the emancipation of any 
people from tyranny was the business of England ; 
while Russell went so far as to say that it might become 
expedient for England to join France in war for that 
object. The quarrel between the Queen and her 
Government was becoming very bitter, when Cavour 
died, and the Prince Consort died. As it turned out, 
the Cabinet had taken the expedient view about Italian 
unity, the policy of Palmerston and Russell having been 
rewarded by the steady friendship of modern Italy. An 
impartial judge must decide that on the whole question 
at issue between the Crown and the Government, both 
parties were a little in the wrong. The Prince Con- 
sort, with the best intentions and with great know- 
ledge, undoubtedly interfered too much, criticised the 
despatches too acutely, and tried to change too much. 
Palmerston and Russell, on the other hand, were too 
fond of their own opinions, and paid too little respect 
to information which was often superior to their own. 
The Sovereign is entitled to be informed of every- 
thing that goes on and to explanation of that which 
is done in his or her name. To discuss, to ex- 
postulate, to suggest modifications, are clearly within 
the Sovereign’s prerogative ; but there, in a country 
governed as England is, it mast stop. Theo etically 
the Sovereign is entitled to seject the advice of 
Ministers and to seek other advice. But practically 
a Sovereign who should refuse to accept the adv'ce of 
a Minister with a majority of the House of Comm:ns 
at his back would risk the throne. Subsequently Queen 
Victoria recognised this, for she allowed Gladstone to 
introduce his Bills for Home Rule, which she regarded 
as the dismemberment of her Empire. But the nicely 
balanced condition of parties at the beginning of the 
late reign veiled the real power of the House of 
Commons, and encouraged Prince Albert to push the 
prerogative of the Crown farther than he would 
probably have attempted at a later period. We trust 
that the Crown will remain a consultative and modifying 
factor in our party politics. But it is obvious that the 
function of this most delicate part of our constitutional 
machinery depends upon the personalities of the 
Sovereign and the Prime Minister. 

The correspondence covering the period of the 
Crimean War and the Indian Mutioy adds little—and 
little could be added—to our historical knowledge. It 
increases, if possible, the contempt which all men must 
feel for the selfishness, the want of patriotism, the con- 
ceited egoism of the Peelites, Gladstone, Herbert, and 
Graham, and of Russell, Palmerston, and Grey. Each 
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of these statesmen was playing his own game, and was 
for ever thinking, not of the government of his country, 
but of his own power, or his own consistency. Lord 
Derby with his aristocratic insouciance, and Disraeli 
with his humorous cynicism and dignified detachment, 
tower above the yey rd of John Russell, the cal- 
culating brutality of Palmerston, and the casuistry of 
Gladstone. The letters which Disraeli wrote to the 
Queen from the House of Commons, when he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1852 and 1859, are 
delicious morsels of literature, ‘‘just like his books”’, 
wrote the Queen to King Leopold. Everybody re- 


‘members that Disraeli threw over Protection, but few 


recollect how cleverly he did so. Reporting his own 
speech to the Queen, ‘‘ he said a duty on corn was a 
measure, not a principle, and that if preferable measures 
for the redress of agricultural grievances than” (sic) 
‘*a five shilling duty on corn (mentioned by Mr. Villiers) 
could be devised, he should adopt them”. O for an 
hour of Disraeli in these perplexed times! Again, 
writing of one of Gladstone’s speeches, ‘‘ It was not a 
happy effort, and the debate, for a while revived by his 
interposition, continued to languish until this hour 
(nine o’clock), with successive relays of mediocrity, 
until it yielded its last gasp in the arms of Mr. Slaney.” 
The Queen had her prejudices against individuals, which 
she never hesitated to express. Thus she objected 
strongly to Bernal Osborne and Henry Layard when 
proposed to her as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; 
and she did not in the least like making Sir Richard 
Bethell her Lord Chancellor. She also objected to the 
suggestion that Cobden should join the Cabinet, on the 
round that to promote a man from Covent Garden 
the Anti-Corn-Law League meetings were held in 
the opera-house) would put a premium on agitation ! 
We wonder what she would have said to Mr. John 
Burns! 

The death of her husband closed the first and happiest 
period of Queen Victoria’s life. She was destined to 
reign for another forty years, which, until the very 
close of her life, were unclouded by serious war, and 
during which her country steadily increased its wealth, 
its knowledge, and, if those things produce happiness, 
its happiness. We do not know whether Mr. Benson 
and Lord Esher have been instructed to continue 
the publication of a correspondence which in tone 
and style must change considerably after 1861. But 
though the cultivated mind which guided her pen 
during those first twenty years had ceased to exist, 
Victoria’s character did not change. As she is 
revealed to us in these pages, so she was known to the 
present generation. These volumes invite an apprecia- 
tion of that character, and therefore no offence can be 
given. Queen Victoria’s ge ge lay on the moral, 
not on the intellectual, side of her nature. In her 
family life she was perfect ; a loving and obedient wife, 
an affectionate and discreet mother. She was also a 
constant and generous friend, never turning against 
anyome whom she had once liked, forgiving injuries 
and forgetting mistakes, as is proved by her conduct 
to Louis ee and his family, to the Empress 
Eugénie, and to Lord Melbourne. Her sense of duty 
was so strong that she laboured at her business of 
State long after it had become distasteful to her. But 
her greatest quality was her honesty: she never canted ; 
she never pretended to know things of which she was 
ignorant ; and she was incapable of intrigue, the curse 
of courts and princes. She was as “straight as a 
die”, which is the highest praise one man can bestow 
upon another. It was on her intellectual side that 
Victoria was deficient. The Queen was rather below 
than above the mental average of women of the upper 
class ; she was conspicuously inferior to her daughter, 
the Princess Royal, afterwards the Empress Frederick, 
in mental accomplishment. Had she nm a peeress, 
Victoria would have passed as an amiable, sensible 
woman, with no pretension to brains. Her intimate 
letters on private affairs are trite in thought, and trivial 
in expression to a degree bordering on vulgarity. 
Compare, for instance, the letter which the Princess 
Royal wrote her mother about the death of the King 
of Prussia with the letters which the Queen wrote to 


King Leopold and Lord Canning about the Prince 


Consort’s death. The Princess’s letter is a model 


of what that kind of composition cught to be— 


vivid description and restrained emotion. But when 
the Queen writes to Lord Canning about her 
bleeding, pierced heart,” and speaks of herself 
as ‘fa poor helpless woman alone in the 
wide world with many helpless children”, we can- 
not repress a feeling of pain, and a wish that we 
were reading something else. On the subjects of art 
and literature Queen Victoria’s opinions made the 
judicious grieve, and caused the educated to stare. 
But these intellectual foibles were not perceived by the 
nation, and it is lucky, perhaps, on the whole that the 
Queen was not as clever as her husband. The editors 
sum up her life and character at the end of the second 
chapter in a passage with which we shall conclude our 
notice: ‘*The result of the parliamentary and muni- 
cipal reforms of William IV.’s reign had been to give 
the middle classes a share in the government of the 
country, and it was supremely fortunate that the Queen, 
by a providential gift of temperament, thoroughly 
understood the middle-class point of view. The two 
qualities that are most characteristic of British middle- 
class life are common-sense and family affection ; and 
on these particular virtues the Queen’s character was 
based ; so that by a happy intuition she was able to 
interpret and express the spirit and temper of the class 
which, throughout her reign, was destined to hold the 
balance of power in its hands.” 


SPARTAN REMAINS. 


“The Annual of the British School at Athens.’ XII. 
Session 1905-1906. London: Macmillan. 1907. 
25s. net. 


WENTY-ONE years have passed since the birth of 
the British School at Athens. In October 1886 

the eminent veteran, the late F. C. Penrose, opened 
the first session of the school, modestly provided with 
funds, books and students. The school at once began 
to justify its existence, but for a considerable time it 
was only in a position to issue an exiguous annual 
report. For the publication of its researches it had to 
depend on the hospitality of the ‘‘ Journal of Hellenic 
Studies”. At length, after nine years, the school was 
able to found an organ of its own, the ‘‘ Annual of the 
British School at Athens”. From a small beginning 
the Annual has continued to grow, and in the present 
year, when the school has prosperously attained its 
majority, the twelfth number of the Annual has appeared 
as a substantial volume of more than five hundred 

ages. 

" Tn past years the publication of every successive 
season’s results from Crete has been the chief feature 
of the Annual. At present, however, research in Crete 
is comparatively quiescent, and we are given little 
except an aftermath in the form of discussions of Cretan 
pottery and the like, together with a paper of baffling 
obscurity on the whole A=gean question. The retire- 
ment of Crete into the background leaves space for a 
lengthy report on operations in Laconia, which, it will 
be remembered, has been assigned as a special field of 
work to the students of the British School. Attention 
at present would seem to be concentrated on Sparta, 
where a moderate amount of excavation has yielded a 
mass of curious material for study. To the general 
reader the discoveries connected with the shrine of 
Artemis Orthia, on the banks of the Eurotas, are the 
most interesting part of the book. However dim his 
recollections of the classics have become, he remembers 
that the Spartan boys had to make proof of endurance 
by the resolution with which they suffered the scourg- 
ings inflicted upon them at the shrine of the goddess. 
In Roman times, at any rate, this piece of primitive 
ritual was accounted for as a substitute for human 
sacrifice before the barbarous goddess brought from 
Scythia by Iphigeneia and Orestes. Pausanias de- 
scribes how the priestess held the ancient image in 
her hands during the trial. In general it was light 
enough to hold. If, however, the scourgers, moved by 
beauty or worth, laid on their strokes too lightly, the 
image increased in weight in the hands of the priestess, 
and so prompted her to call for heavier strokes. The 
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image in question has not yet been found. What has 
been found is a mass of inscriptions relating to the 
various contests, musical and other, of very young 
boys, during the Roman empire. It would seem that 
it was in an artificial revival of old Spartan usages in 
imperial times that the scourging became a systematic 
contest, under the name of ‘‘ the contest of endurance”. 
The prize, curiously enough, was an iron sickle, doubt- 
less a survival of some ancient piece of ritual, and the 
winner was accustomed to rivet the actual sickle that 
he had won to a stone inscribed with a dedication of 
the prize to Artemis. 

But deep down, below all the paraphernalia of this 
Roman revival, lay a marvellously rich stratum of the 
votive offerings of real Spartan antiquity, some six and 
seven hundred years before. A continuing tradition had 
preserved the sanctity of the site, though at one time 
it seems to have been almost deserted. The full pub- 
lication and discussion of these primitive finds will no 
doubt demand many pages of future issues of the 
Annual. 


NAVAL BOOKS. 

‘*The Navy League Annual, 1907-8." Edited by Alan 
H. Burgoyne. London: The Navy League. 1907. 
2s. 6d. net. 

‘*Champions of the Fleet.” By Edward Fraser. 
London: Lane. 1907. 6s. 

“The Battle of Tsushima.” By Vladimir Semenoff. 
Translated by A. B. Lindsay. London: Murray. 
3s. 6d. net. 

‘The Art of Naval Warfare.” By Sir Cyprian Bridge. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1907. 3s. 6d. 


Sl further the aims for which the Navy League 
was originally brought into existence a League 
Annual has been called into being, and Trafalgar Day 
chosen for the date of venture. We wish the new- 
comer a prosperous and successful future. In the first 
number the editor makes it his business to write on the 
progress of the British navy, the progress of foreign 
navies and the rise of Japanese sea-power ; it is a big 
undertaking creditably carried out. The well-known 
opinions of Admiral Fremantle again find expression 
in a short chapter devoted to cruisers, and a glimpse 
at the up-to-date methods of the great building firms 
is afforded by an instructive article on the modern 
shipbuilding yard. The Marquis of Graham directs 
attention to the good work done by the Volunteers, and 
his plea for borrowing facilities deserves hearty support. 
Whilst Commander Shore, concerned about the future 
of the Coastguard, endeavours to enlighten outsiders 
on the many duties it is expected to perform, Captain 
Anson and Captain Garnon-Williams utilise their experi- 
ence of training boys for sea-service to throw out some 
useful hints thereon. The needs of the mercantile 
marine are briefly stated by Commander Crutchley, who 
urges the necessity for a higher technical education, so 
that Reserve officers of the future may not find them- 
selves handicapped when called to serve on board 
H.M. ships. The list of contributors being a long one, 
the book shares with other Annuals of more assured 
standing defects incident to their qualities. A certain 
amount of ‘‘ cocksureness ” is permissible in an infant, 
indeed we rather like it, but must protest against the 
use made of the indifferent shooting of the ‘‘ Hibernia” 
in the early part of the year to attack a flag-officer 
serving afloat who is debarred by his position from 
replying to his assailant. The remarks of Mr. Arnold 
White are in execrable taste, and the note disclaiming 
responsibility for the personal views of writers does not 
altogether excuse the editor. For the sake of its own 
reputation we should like to find the Navy League tender- 
ing Admiral Custance a public apology for the affront 
wantonly offered him in the pages of its first Annual. 
Mr. Fraser takes advantage of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of Plassey to recall the deeds of 
Admiral Watson and show how powerless Clive would 
have been without the assistance given him by the 
navy. Broken down in health, the Commander-in-Chief 
in the East Indies, who planted the flag at Chanderna- 
ore and made possible the victory of Plassey, died at 


his post, refusing to leave it whilst there was work to 
be done, and this year the countrymen of Clive should 
remember with pride the part taken by British seamen 
in founding the Indian Empire. The advent of the 
‘‘Dreadnought” type of battleship has given Mr. 
Fraser his chance to relate many stirring stories with 
which the war-worn names of ‘‘ Dreadnought” and 
‘* Téméraire” are associated ; and the smashing-up of 
the Toulon fleet by Boscawen in Lagos Bay, the swoop 
of Hawke on the unlucky De Conflans that awful 
November afternoon in the same year, the brilliant out- 
witting of De Grasse by Hood about twenty-two years 
later are time-honoured tales which always bear repeti- 
tion. On turning to ‘‘ Valentine’s Night in Frigate 
Bay ” it will be seen that Mr. Fraser’s chapter differs 
slightly from the account given by Captain Mahan on 
some points of detail which touch relative strength. 
In painting his portraits of ships and men Mr. Fraser 
has made full and skilful use of local colour. 

The narrative of Captain Semenoff has a special 
value, as he was on board the Russian flagship at 
Tsushima in an unofficial capacity and therefore in 
an exceptional position to observe what actually took 
place. His notes tend to vindicate the strategy and 
tactics adopted by Admiral Rozhdesvensky, whose 
course of action was mainly dictated by an unfortunate 
combination of adverse conditions. The prevailing 
state of affairs can be gathered from a declaration 
made by the senior engineer of the flagship that the 
‘* Suvarov ” was burning fuel at the rate of 500 tons 
per day on the eve of the battle. In view of 
conflicting statements it is interesting to learn from 
Captain Semenoff that the plan of the battle was not 
only worked out beforehand but that every officer in the 
fleet was acquainted with it. Had the Russian shells 
and Russian gunnery been as good as the Japanese, 
Admiral Togo might have had to pay dearly for his 
tactics in turning in succession to open the engage- 
ment. Mistakes appear to have been made on both 
sides through signals being misunderstood, but the 
superior training of the Japanese enabled them to 
rectify their faults without serious mishap. At one 
time Kamimura masked the fire of the Japanese battle 
squadron probably through failure to read a signal, but 
the Russian ships were then too much crippled to take 
advantage of the error. The terrific explosive force 
of the Japanese shells decided the day more than 
anything else: ‘‘ it seemed as if they were mines, not 
shells”; it was ‘‘not in the least like 10 August”, 
when Captain Semenoff gained some experience of a 
modern fieet action on board the ‘‘Tsarevitch”. An 
officer of the ‘‘ Osliabya’’ attributed the rapid destruc- 
tion of the vessel to three shells striking together in 
the same place on the water-line under the fore-turret, 
which made ‘‘ not a hole but a regular gateway”. It 
is difficult to imagine that Rozhdestvensky could have 
accomplished more with his insufficiently trained men 
and heterogeneous fleet, and certainly the personal 
bravery of the Russian Admiral and officers stands 
out in bold relief on every page of this little book, 
dedicated ‘‘ to the everlasting memory of the heroes 
that perished”. Their failure to carry out an im- 
possible task rests on the shoulders of those who sent 
them to their fate. This story of Russian defeat 
raises the question whether our own house is in such 
order that we can disregard the warning from Tsu- 
shima. 

As landsmen are a majority of the population, hold 
the purse-strings, and may, if kept ignorant, exercise 
a pernicious influence on the conduct of a war, the 
reluctance of seamen to take the shoregoing public 
into their confidence is, to say the least of it, unwise. 
Some of our flag-officers have begun to see the danger, 
and Sir Cyprian Bridge has already frequently shown a 
willingness to give his countrymen the benefit of his 
experience and advice. The gallant Admiral has never 
made any secret of his views, and it is not difficult to 
read between the lines of the book modestly called 
an ‘‘Introduction to the Technical Study of Naval 
History”, but he makes no parade of intention to 
quarrel with persons in authority. ‘Those who are 
not of his own way of thinking will find nothing to 
complain of even if they see in his cleverly reasoned 
arguments a good deal with which they cannot agree. 
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Admiral Bridge sums up the case for the Blue-water 
school with admirable clearness and precision, and is 
at his best when handling those broad principles which 
underlie the art of warfare ; but a proper recognition of 
his talents in debate does not necessarily imply con- 
demnation of the present Board of Admiralty, and it is 
quite possible to believe with him in the value of history 
rightly interpreted without going to the length of con- 
sidering everyone wrong who does not accept those 
teachings which appeal most to his intellect. Though 
it is as idle to expect a study of naval history will bring 
naval thought into line as it is to hope a study of con- 
stitutional history will turn Radicals into good Con- 
servatives, it is no use trying to blink the fact that 
a genuine feeling of anxiety exists as to whether 
the present distribution of our fleets is dictated by 
financial or by strategic reasons, whether the Board 
of Admiralty has any carefully thought-out scheme on 
which to act in case of emergency, and whether the 
system of training officers and men is the best that can 
be devised. Whenever questions are raised in or out 
of Parliament which have any real bearing on these 
matters interests of State are pleaded, discussion is 
stifled and only those behind the scenes can say how 
far the uneasiness is justified. The Board claims the 
benefit of the doubt and is of course entitled to take it ; 
nevertheless the doubt remains and it will require 
something more than an inspection of the Home Fleet 
to remove it. A good stage-manager can always pro- 
duce an effective pageant, and alarums and excursions 
which please the pit and gallery leave the dressing- 
rooms unmoved. Is it not written in the book of 
Sea Chronicles how pageants have been held before ? 
how, orders having been obeyed and the grand fleet 
brought to an anchor, cheering parties have been drafted 
from the stokeholds of battleships or cruisers to play 
the part of quick-change artists on board destroyers ? 
And further how on the mornings following these 
occasions the arrival of the papers giving glowing 
accounts of the immediate readiness of our fleets for 
action has set the wardroom tables in a roar? The 
gullibility of the press has no limits, and pageants have 
one recommendation, they make good copy. The 
superstition that a pennant-flying demonstration is a 
guarantee for war-readiness ought to be scotched. Long 
lines of warships swinging at their moorings in land- 
locked waters cannot allay distrust, and even strategic 
exercises of twenty-four hours’ duration with no strategy 
about them, carried out under the ambiguous rules of 
an impossible programme, are an insufficient answer to 
the criticisms so often heard nowadays that officers 
and men do not get enough sea-training. There might 
be some reason for pride that the Home Fleet has 
steamed about on a short summer night with naviga- 
tion lights showing and is still afloat to tell the tale, if 
ships had never before been known to brave the risks 
and dangers of nocturnal navigation ; in any case one 
might have supposed the enthusiasm of the ‘ Times” 
would have been damped by the series of accidents to 
destroyers recorded during a summer's outing. Admiral 
Bridge thinks mobilisation has now lost much of its 
true meaning and makes a brave attempt to persuade 
the crowd that it is a dangerous absurdity to suppose 
a fleet is mobilised when forty or fifty per cent. of the 
ships’ crews, kept in barracks, have been marched on 
board their vessels at short notice. Sir Cyprian 
reproves the wicked and foretells their punishment ; 
but history is concerned with the past ; an introduction 
to the study of it must not tempt us to forecast the 
future, and it would be imprudent to say that the deaf 
adder will repent in time and hearken to the voice of 
the charmer. 


CHARLES AND THE RESTORATION. 


“The Travels of the King.” By Eva Scott. London: 
Constable. 15s. 
“THe author, who has already treated of the first 
_ eight years of the merry monarch’s exile, here 
carries on the story from the date of his departure for 
France in 1654 to the Restoration. To most readers the 
tale which she now tells (and which in the main is based 
on unpublished manuscripts) will have all the charm of 
novelty. Every child knows of Dunbar and Worcester 


fights, and the hiding-place of Boscobel oak. Evelyn’s 
Diary has also made familiar the picture of the exiled 
King and his little Court at Paris. But after the 
alliance of Mazarin and Cromwell has forced Charles 
from French soil, he passes out of ordinary history, until 
he issues the proclamation ‘from Breda, which heralds 
his return to his father’s throne. 

The attitude of modern historians to Charles the 
good-natured during these years of misery and de- 
jection bears a strong resemblance to the policy adopted 
to him duriny the same period by all the leading Powers. 
France was in those years an ally of the Protector. 
Spain, having failed to obtain a similar alliance and 
being involved in war with the Commonwealth, sought 
to make use of him mainly with a view (it would seem) 
of drawing Irish troops from the French standard, but 
never seriously contemplated the idea of assisting a 
restoration. And generally the Princes of Europe 
‘*seemed to contend among themselves who should 
most eminently forget and neglect” the son of the 
martyr King. The explanation of this neglect may, no 
doubt, be found in the belief that pervaded the European 
Courts to the day of the declaration of Breda that 
a Stuart restoration was an impossibility. Look- 
ing back at the ease with which the Restoration 
was actually accomplished, and its unquestionable 
popularity, it is difficult to understand how shrewd 
men could have made such a blunder. Indeed, 
itis clear from this volume that even in Cromwell's 
lifetime his régime was intensely unpopular, and the 
country was ready in 1655 to welcome, if not to assist, 
arestoration. During the whole of the period which 
the volume covers royal emissaries find little difficulty 
in passing and repassing the Channel, while some of the 
chief personages involved in the abortive rising of 1655 
avoid arrest or escape imprisonment with the greatest 
ease. The true moral to be drawn from the history of 
the Protectorate is one that is repugnant to the whole 
political philosophy of Liberalism. For while Liberal 
philosophy teaches that the best support of a State is 
the good will of the governed, the history of the 
Protectorate proves that one of the most powerful and, 
in a sense, successful governments that England has 
ever known was one which defied public opinion and 
rested for its support on military force and a spy 
system. 

Miss Scott observes that for Charles these six years 
are a record of moral decadence. The criticism is not 
too severe. Lucy Walters figures unpleasantly in the 
course of the narration, and the story of Charles’ 
quarrel with his eldest sister, Mary of Orange, makes 
unpleasant reading. On the other hand the King 
shows himself a good diplomatist at Fuenterrabia, 
though he is over-long in getting to that Spanish town. 
What however is more praiseworthy is the passionate 
loyalty that he displays in these years to Anglicanism. 
Though it may be said that in his efforts to foil his 
mother’s scheme for the conversion of Prince Henry 
to Roman Catholicism he was guided by self-interest, 
his refusal after the Scotch expedition to identify 
himself in any way again with ‘Jack Presbyter” 
shows that he was ready to risk the loss of his father’s 
throne for the sake of his father’s faith. Miss Scott 
completely disposes of Burnet’s theory that he was 
secretly received into the Church of Rome during 
his residence in France. The hero however of the 
first Stuart exile is James of York. To the ordinary 
reader who remembers only James II.’s flight from the 
Boyne, it will be a surprise to meet him here as a 
soldier of remarkable capacity and enjoying the esteem 
alike of Condé and Turenue. Nor is he in these days 
one whit less loyal to the Anglican Church than is 
his brother. 


AN ANGLICAN MYSTIC. 


“John Mason Neale.’ By Eleanor A. Towle. London: 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 
T is odd that one who made so important a con- 
tribution to the Church movement of the nineteenth: 
century should have waited forty years for a biographer. 
The son of a Senior Wrangler whose hectic Calvinism: 
made him one day hurl a ‘* Waverley” across the room 
that it might not come between his soul and heaven, 
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Neale was a romanticist and mystic from his mother’s 
knee. Tractarianism came to him, as to many others, 
as the religious explanation of what was already in the 
heart and imagination. Never a great theologian, 
Neale was a born ecclesiologist. While still an under- 
graduate he founded, with Benjamin Webb, the 
Camden Society—‘‘a society”, he wrote when it ex- 
pired in 1845, ‘‘ which perhaps ‘aimed higher than any 
body of men since the Reformation”, and, as Mrs. 
Towle well says, while Oxford provided the letterpress 
of the Church movement, Cambridge supplied the 
illustrations. The Oxford writers, absorbed in doctrine 
and undying principles, had little time for the esthetics 
of ecclesiasticism, for form and symbol, for archi- 
tectural ritual or liturgical science. They pursued 
truth apart from its scenery. Neale spent two long 
vacations (1837-8) in archzologizing among old 
churches. ‘*Donec templa refeceris’’ was the Cam- 
denian aspiration; and to the ardent young medi- 
zevalist the condition of those houses of God was 
desolation indeed. But what would not the antiquary, 
the artist, or any person of intelligence, give now to 
go back behind the days of heavy -handed, vulgarising, 
nineteenth-century ‘‘ restoration ’’, to begin, if you like, 
all over again ? 

But Neale only truly found himself when he found 
the Church of the Orient. It was like Ali Baba in the 
treasure-cave, or Sindbad in the valley of diamonds. 
Here was plenty indeed for the devout and imaginative 
mind. What priceless treasures of learning, sanctity, 
and devotion, of sacred tradition and august ortho- 
doxy ; a Christianity not materialised like the Latin, 
and an even more immovable fortress of faith; vener- 
able, patriarchal; a sanctuary and refuge for souls 
escaping from the pettiness and earthiness of the 
modern democratic spirit! Neale came to know the 
Eastern Church too well to regard it with the eyes 
merely of an idealist ; nor did Pugin’s early conception 
of the Middle Ages—‘“‘ holy priests, holy monks, happy 
people, holy everybody ”"—blind the scholar to their 
violences and wickednesses. Nevertheless, oriental 
and medieval Christianity had that divinum aliquid, 
that glory of unearthliness, which is entirely absent from 
the religion of the modern western. Neale could forget 
the petty persecutions and ingratitudes with which he 
was surrounded at East Grinstead—the story is truly a 
strange one—in the glow and majesty of Byzantine 
splendours or in the company of Basil and Chrysostom 
and Bernard. One of his orphans, after he had spoken 
to the little ones about the Council of Ephesus, remarked 
that Mr. Neale must be very old to have talked to so 
many saints and martyrs. It is of course as hymnodist 
that Neale’s name will live. The Tractarians suspected 
hymns as methodistical, and Webb assured Neale that 
the age of hymnody was gone for ever. But the for- 
gotten songs of Greek and Latin Christianity—could 
not these be made to live once more? The Renais- 
sance had passed over the unclassical rhymes of the 
poet-monks of Constantinople with contempt, and 
Gibbon and the later writers had pronounced the long 
Byzantine ages to have been barren of literature. 
Neale opened up a new and rich vein, and popularized 
in the Church of Walton and Herbert the devotion of 
Prudentius and Ambrose. Sometimes Neale took the 
gloomiest view of the future of Anglicanism. Yet we 
find him writing: ‘‘ Draw up any formula you will of 
confidence in our Church and expectation that the glory 
of the second house will exceed the glory of the first, 
and I willsign it. I have saidand written it a hundred 
times.” And again, in the darkest hour of Privy 
Council domination : ‘‘ I am quite sure that if we don’t 
desert ourselves God will not desert us. If you all go, 
I shall stay.” 

Neale, however, was no Isaac Williams or Keble. 
His biographer says he was ‘‘self-confident to the 
verge of arrogance’’. Yet by what ultra-British muddle 
ef intellect this ardent devotee of orthodoxy and 
antiquity, this writer of royalist and prelatical tales, 
came to imagine himself a Liberal, or why Mrs. Towle 
should say he was “‘ inevitably ” so, no man can know: 
though apparently a woman can. Mrs. Towle has. 
some literary ability, but her pages are disgraced by the 
grossest Latin blunders—‘‘ ora pro mihi”, ‘‘ tulimas”, 

** Canta Brigiensis ”, and the like. 


NOVELS. 
“Father Clement, Socialist: a Novel.” By H. A. Bulley: 
London: Greening. 1907. 6s. 

Mr. Bulley, whatever his artistic shortcomings, has 
grasped the fact that a novel all about socialism and’ 
ritualism can command readers among the thousands 
of good people who believe that a story which pretends 
to deal with great problems must necessarily be 
‘*thoughtful”. A thoughtful” book nowadays is a 
book directly addressed to persons incapable of think- 
ing, and ‘‘ Father Clement” is a good example of the 
type. The hero is a mere waxwork figure, but as his 
socialism produces a lot of trouble while his ritualism 
leads him to Rome, the record of his sad career will 
bring a glow of gratification to countless worthy 
citizens. Why he should shield a homicide whose 
admission of guilt was not made in the confessional we 
do not understand, except for the fact that poor Father 
Clement is sentenced to continual follies and blunders. 
Long and earnest reflection has failed to make clear to 
us the family relationships of the Haydons—patrons of 
the living—but we note with respectful wonder that 
when one gets into really good society one finds first 
cousins who have always known each other address 
each other as ‘* Mr.” and ‘‘ Miss” so-and-so. It is a 
minor irritant, but we wish Mr. Bulley would decide 
once for all whether his beautiful socialist aristocrat is 
Lady Hudspeth or Lady Clarissa Hudspeth. These 
things will not matter in the socialist millennium, but a 
good bourgeois who hates socialism ought to try to get 
them right. 


‘* The Younger Set.” By Robert W. Chambers. London - 
Constable. 1907. 6s. 

Although the secondary title of this book might very 
well be ‘‘ Autour du Divorce”’, it is in more than one 
respect far more pleasant than the average novel of 
American society. It introduces us to a set of fashion- 
able people with good traditions whose existence in 
New York has been for many of us obscured by the 
publicity of the doings of ‘the yellow rich”. Mr. 
Chambers seems to think that even among American 
plutocrats the young people are less sordid than their 
elders. However this may be, he demonstrates agree- 
ably a fact not to be learned from the American press, 
that a type remarkably like our own public-school and 
Varsity community co-exists with and despises the 
baser elements of which we hear so much. In the next 
place, Mr. Chambers achieves one of the best repre- 
sentations we have met of the gradual progress of a 
frank and innocent girl from friendship to love. Many 
novelists have enough knowledge of human nature to 
say, but very few can show, how the first suspicion of 
sentiment temporarily destroys all the happiness such 
a girl can derive from a close friendship with a man. 
For the rest, we are given a faithful description of the 
odd social conditions under which a man is perpetually 
thrown into contact with his divorced wife. 


‘*The City of Pleasure.’ By Arnold Bennett. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1907. 6s. 

It is impossible altogether to resist the vitality of 
Mr. Arnold Bennett. He is so amazingly alert and 
alive, so very much ‘‘on the spot”. He writes with 
intense gusto, and his keen enjoyment of his story 
is contagious. The City of Pleasure is a sort of 
perpetual Earl’s Court Exhibition, than which we can 
imagine nothing drearier. But Mr. Bennett fairly 
revels in the notion and pictures a fantastic Utopia 
directed by strange, fantastic people, all of whom are 
well conceived. The city is built on a vast tongue of 
land flanked by the Thames. The whole machinery of 
an enormous and complicated amusement enterprise, 
whose receipts are £50,000 a week and whose depart- 
ments leave nothing untouched, is displayed. The hero 
is a novelty in heroes—a popular composer who con- 
ducts his own world-renowned band and also controls 
the show. ‘‘The City of Pleasure” is an excellent 
story of its kind and may be recommended to readers 
who like flamboyant fiction. 


‘**Captain Vivanti's Pursuit.” ByG.S.Godkin. London: 
Stock. 1907. 6s. 

So to commingle historical episodes with fiction that 

they may form an integral part of the narrative and not 

be mere excrescences upon it requires, it would seem, 
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a defter touch than that possessed by the author of 
‘ Captain Vivanti’s Pursuit”. Responsible for a ‘‘ Life 
of Victor Emmanuel”’, and personally acquainted with 
the newly united Italy of the early ‘seventies, Miss 
Godkin could probably give us a readable volume of 


historical sketches of that period. Her treatment of | 


Lazzarpe’s revolutionary attempt shows it. But this 
incident, on the other hand, is hardly pertinent to the 
love-story of Alice Herbert and the saturnine Vivanti ; 
nor is the foolish misunderstanding which nearly wrecks 
her married sister’s happiness. In fact this book is, 
in construction, amateurish to a degree. It contains 
isolated chapters that are well written ; but its general 
texture is so loose and its thread so often lost that the 
reader's interest is never seriously engaged. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘* Wordsworth and His Circle.” By David Watson Rannie. London: 
Methuen. 1907. 12s. 6d. net. 

This is a desultory but an entertaining, and often suggestive, 
book on a subject which has grown somewhat worn. Scores 
of books must have been published within the last twenty 
years dealing with Wordsworth and his friends; there has 
lately been a good crop of books dealing with the Lake School 
alone. Mr. Rannie naturally goes over a great deal of ground 
which has been gone over before, and he makes no secret of 
the long list of authorities from whom he has drawn his facts. 
But he does not by any means confine himself to bio- 
graphical and descriptive matter which has already been 
printed. He has his own critical remarks to make, and they 
are often really interesting. We agree with him that a good 
many foolish things have been written about Wordsworth’s 
style. Did not Arnold himself deny that Wordsworth pos- 
sessed “style”? Mr. Rannie seems to us less bold, and nearer 
the truth, when he says that Wordsworth’s style was uncertain 
and variable, as his sense of humour was inconstant ; but at 
its strongest Wordsworth’s power is clearly one of great word 
distinction—“ a power of phrase, a power of noble rhyme”. 

“The Nature Poems of George Meredith.’ London: Constable. 
1907. 12s. 6d. net. 

This isa very ornate collection of some of Mr. Meredith’s 
best-known verse including “The Woods of Westermain ”, 
“ The Thrush in February” and “ The Lark Ascending”. The 
feature of the book, asa reprint, is of course the illustrations 
by Mr. William Hyde. He has done sixteen full-page draw- 
ings which have been reproduced in photogravure. Mr. Hyde’s 
work is full of dignity and of the mystery of Nature, and it never 
offends us by the least touch of affectation or anxious clever- 
ness. Nor is there any doubt about his originality, though 
now and then his pictures may recall Mason and others. The 
admirable picture of “The Hunter’s Moon” facing page 65, 
for instance, can hardly fail to recall Mason’s “ Harvest 
Moon”. Mr. Hyde is particularly happy in dealing with 
chalk downs ; their clear hard skylines, their smooth sur- 
faces and gentle undulating forms make a great appeal to 
him. Mr. Hyde draws the chalk-down better than any other 
living artist. 

“A Sister of Marie Antoinette.” 
Unwin. 1907. 10s. 6d. net. 

We do not know that books of this sort are of any use from 
an historical point of view, save perhaps in some cases where 
they are written by someone with a mind really original, and with 
a power of analysing character finely and truly. Commonly 
“side lights” on history, as they are called, are not iights 
at all. But there is this to be said for them—they are as a rule 
more piofitable to read than modern fiction. The typical six- 
shilling novel serves no good purpose whatever. We do not 
imcrease our knowledge of life ~~, haracter by the reading of 
it. It is an absolute waste of time. We had better be making 
pipe-spills of paper—far better be playing patience. In these 
accounts of the brothers and sisters and cousins and aunts of 
famous people, on the other hand, there is some solid fact— 
whether it be fact worth storing up in the mind or not; and 
that is something. Mrs. Bearne’s account of the Queen of 

4Naples is a good book of its class. It is written simply and 
clearly and is iiestrated by fairly good half-tones. 


By Mrs. Bearne. London: 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


Memoirs of the thirty years following the first Reform 
Bill have been published in such fullness recently that most— 
though not all— o what can be known about the political events 
of the first quarter of a century of Queen Victoria’s reign is by 
this time public property. Both the “Quarterly” and the 
“Edinburgh ” deal with the Peelites as revealed in the lives and 
letters of men like Sidney Herbert and Sir pene Graham, 
Mr. Morley’s Gladstone, Sir Spencer Walpole’s Lord Jobn 
Russell, Mr. Parker's Sir Robert Peel, and others. The 
* Quarterly ® is in the fortunate position of being able to sup- 
ay? its review of the papers of statesmen by a long account 
of the “Letters of Queen Victoria”, which show how the 


Sovereign regarded events in which the Peelites played a lead- 
ing part. To those who may not have the opportunity of 
reading the books in which the correspondence of the Sovereign 
and various of her leading councillors appears, these articles 
will afford an easy means of seizing essential points. In 
the view of the “Edinburgh”, however, as stated in a foot- 
note, we shall not be in a position fully to understand the inner 
history of the political crises of the Queen’s reign till the papers 
of the late Lord Halifax see the light. “The fact that he was 
greatly trusted by rival statesmen and was, as it was always 
believed, in a very exceptional degree in the confidence of the 
Queen, must give to these papers unique value.” There are of 
course Lord Beaconsfield’s papers also, which are indispensable 
to complete knowledge. 

Intimate and specially interesting articles affecting British 
interests in the East are “Signs of the Times in India”, 
“The Baghdad Railway”, and “Burma under British 
Rule”. Forty pages of the “ Edinburgh” are devoted to the 
consideration of Indian unrest, the relations of British and 
native, of Hindu and Mohammedan, the effect of education and 
of freedom of the press, and the measures which have been 
taken to solve a complex problem. On the whole the reviewer 
is confident of the » neatly “Optimism should be the note of 
our rule ; but even the optimist as regards India’s future will 
have his moods of doubt and depression. No such experiment 
as Britain’s rule over this vast dependency was ever made before 
on this planet.” Nearly twenty-two years have elapsed since 
Burma was annexed, and the changes effected under British 
rule are lucidly set out by the “ Quarterly”. The govern- 
ment of Burma has differed at many points from that of India ; 
in Burma caste prejudices are non-existent and women are free, 
the women in many respects enjoying ascendency over the men. 
Various outside influences—British, Indian, Chinese—are 
at work “sapping the foundation of that pure form of religious 
philosophy—the noblest of all creeds except Christianity— 
which has existed for so many centuries in Burma”. British 
rule has had a marked influence on the village community 
system. It has converted the headman in native eyes from the 
village representative in dealings with Government into an 
agent of the Government. The poor man has a bad time of it. 
If he performs his duties properly he is disliked and unpopular ; 
if he fails Government punishes him. Not only the headman 
has changed but the character of the village community ; trade 
attracts the villager away, strangers come in, new ideas enter 
the heads of the younger generation, and the sense of com- 
munity is rapidly being weakened. Of the Baghdad railway 
project and the conditions in which it would have to be carried 


| through, the “ Edinburgh ” writes with a fullness of knowledge 


which should appeal to the imagination and allay some 
(Continued on page 552.) 
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international misgivings. With the blotting out of the old Tigro- 
Euphrates Valley civilisation, agriculture te decayed and the 
soil has sterilised. The transition from richness and prosperity 
has been thorough and complete, and the only chance of 
revival lies in the larger and wider application of ideas which 
have restored Egypt and Algeria. Germany has made a 
beginning with the plain of Adana, which may be taken as an 
indication of what is possible. But that Germany can ever 
hope to conquer and annex these “remote and fiercely peopled 
fastnesses of Asia Minor and Mesopatamia” the reviewer does 
not believe, though she may look to the railway to bring her 
enormous profits. He cannot see on what grounds the railway 
deserves the opposition it has encountered, and finds it even 
difficult to see why Germany’s whole policy of internal reforms 
as applied to Asiatic Turkey should not be allowed a fair trial. 

To his mind Germany’s réle will be that of “ peaceful propagator 
of European ideas ”. 

Inthe “ Quarterly ” Mr. Sidney T. Irwin makes the Clarendon 
Press edition of Goldsmith’s Poems the excuse for an admirable 
article on not merely the poems but the prose ; Miss C. F. E. 
Spurgeon is comprehensive and suggestive in an essay on the 
mysticism of English poets, whom she groups thus: “ Shelley, 
Rossetti and Browning may be called love mystics, Spenser, 
Milton and Keats beauty mystics, Vaughan and Wordsworth 
nature mystics, Donne, Henry More and Tennyson _philo- 
sophical mystics, Crashaw, Herbert and Blake devotional or 
religious mystics” ; Major Broadfoot writes on “The Gentle 
Craft” and Mr. H. Sneyd on “ The Gardens of Italy”. In the 
“ Edinburgh ” there is a capital paper on Japan and ‘Lafcadio 
Hearn as the interpreter of that “land of impermanence”. A 
writer on “ Hibernia Impacata” in the same review warns us 
that Ireland is rapidly getting out of hand and falling back into 
a condition not very far removed from that of twenty years ago. 
Ireland, he says, “is full of bitter animosities, which are not 
the less dangerous because they no longer follow strictly the 
old lines of national and religious demarcation but have become 
to a much greater extent than formerly social and sectional ”. 
If law and order are to be maintained Mr. Birrell “must let 
his determination be seen without delay”, for the Irish are 
shrewd judges of character and will shape their conduct 
according to the degree of earnestness which the Chief Secretary 
shows in vindicating authority and protecting the law-abiding. 

There has been no more opportune and useful contribution 
to the education controversy than the first article in this 
number of the “ Church Quarterly ”. Comparative treatment 
puts most questions in a new light; the “ religious difficulty” 
in English state education becomes transformed by it, almost 
conjured away. Every politician should read this article. It 
conclusively answers the objection, the only serious one, to 
the pan-denominational plan that it is impracticable, by showing 
that it is actually in practice in Germany, Belgium, Switzerland 
and Holland. It also shows that undenominationalism ends in 
secularism, France giving the most striking example. It is a 
pity the article says nothing of the Tsar’s schools in Russia, 
though of course they are not on the same plane with our 
elementary schools. Canon Beeching gives what he calls a 
“plain man’s view” of Prayer-book revision. We see no 
point in the plain man. Canon Beeching’s view on anything is 
worth having, but precisely because he is not a plain man. He 
is in favour of revision and would take his chance of the 
ructions it would provo’xe. We are glad to find that he would 
allow eucharistic vestments and would introduce into the 
Burial Service prayer for the dead. We agree with him that 
its omission is a glaring defect in a most noble service. But 
he must surely see that the deficiency could not be supplied 
without a last-ditch fight within the Church. It points the 
insuperable difficulty of all Prayer-book revision. 

There are two articles in the new number of the “Law 
Quarterly Review”, in each of which a remark is made by 
the writer and editor respectively of wider import than the 
specific subject itself. These are “ The Privy Council and the 
Australian Commonwealth”, by Mr. W. Harrison Moore, and 
“Young v. Grote”, by Mr. Thomas Beven, both dealing with 
certain decisions in colonial appeals to the Privy Council. In 
the first of these a question of construction of the Federal 
Constitution arose, obviously politically important, involving 
‘large issues. ‘“ No case can be imagined calling more impera- 
tively for as strong a Court as the chief seat of the Empire 
could bring together.” The Court actually consisted of tour 
Judges. In number it was not greater than would sit in 
Crown Cases Reserved on a trumpery case of larceny ; and 
in distinction hardly greater. The author says this has 
caused the “ most profound disappointment amongst Australian 
lawyers”, though the actual decision is not disapproved. To 
the second article the editor’s note is that if Mr. Beven’s 
strictures are even plausible “they go far to support the com- 
plaints as to the working of the Judicial Committee which have 
come from the self-governing dominions of the Empire of late 

-years. The House of Lords might or might not have arrived 
at the same decision, but at all events we should have had 
‘fuller reasons and some critical discussion.” The other 


. articles, notes and reviews are of the usual learned character. 
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King (Escott Lynn), 3s. 6¢.; With Wolseley to Kumasi (Captain 
F. S. Brereton), 6s. ; The Quest of the Black Opals (Alexander 
Macdonald), 5s. ; The Great White Chief (Robert M. Macdonald), . 
6s. ; Heroic Legends (Retold by Agnes Grozier Herbertson), 6s. 
net; Sambo and Susanna (May Byron), 3s. 6d. ; Children’s 
Annual, 3s. 6d. Blackie. 

The Story of Beauty and the Beast (Ernest Dawson), 10s. 6a. net; 
Fairies I have Met (Mrs. Rodolph Stawell), 3s. 6@. net. Lane. 

Hostage for a Kingdom (F, B. Forester), 55s.; The Tiger of the 
Pampas (Herbert Hayens), 3s. 6¢.; The Gold Kloof (H. A. 
Bryden), 2s. 6d. ; The Deerhurst Girls (H. Louisa Bedford), 2s. ; 
The Queen Bee (G. C. Moore-Smith), 3s. 6¢. ; The King of the 
Golden River (John Ruskin), 1s. Nelson. 

Redcoat Captain (Alfred Ollivant). Murray. 6s. 

The Peter Pan Picture Book (Alice Woodward and Daniel O’Connor). 
Bell. 55. net. 

Mysie, a Highland Lassie (May Baldwin), 5s. ; That Imp Marcella 
(Raymond Jacberns), 3s. 6¢.; Troublesome Ursula (Mabel 
Quiller-Couch), 3s. 6¢.; Well Played (Andrew Home), 5s. ; 
Vivian’s Lesson (Elizabeth W. Grierson), 35. 6¢.; A Little 
Gipsy Lass (Gordon Stables), 35. 6¢. Edi : Chambers. 

The Story of Isis and Osiris (Lily Schofield). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Fairyland of Living Things (Richard Kearton). Cassell. 35. 6a. 

The Playmate (Charles Turley). Heinemann. 5s. 

The Golden Porch, a Book of Greek Fairy Tales (W. M. L. Hutchin- 
son). Arnold. 5s. 

Darton’s Leading Stri 2s. 6¢.; Sunday Reading for the Young 
(F. D. Bedford and C. E. Brock), 5s. Wells Gardner. 

The General and His Daughter (Francis Armstrong). S.P.C.K. 


6a. 

Rob a Ranger (Herbert Strang), 6s.; Nina’s Career (Christina 
Gowans Whyte), 6s. ; The House Perfect (Desmond Coke), 5s. ; 
The Willoughby Captains (Talbot Baines Reed), 35. 6d. ; Janet: 
Her Winter in Quebec (Anna Chapin Ray), 3s. 6¢. ; With Drake 
on the Spanish Main (Herbert Strang), 5s. ; Teddy : Her Book 
(Anna Ehapin Rey), 6d¢.; The Pretenders (Meredith 
Fletcher), 3s. 6d. ue and Hodder and Stoughton. 


The Story of the English Cardinals (Rev. Charles S. Isaacson). 
Stock. 
Law 


Criminals and Crime (Sir Robert Anderson). Nisbet. §s. net. 
The Merchant Shipping Acts (Robert Temperley. Second Edition), 
Stevens and Sons, Limited. 305. 


(Continued on page 556.) 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS, 


First Edition exhausted on day of publication. 
Second Impression Just Ready. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS 
LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


Edited by RALPH NEVILL. 
With Photogravure Portraits. 8vo. 15s. net. 


The Standard.—“ There isa Me ge air of intimacy, good humour, and 
candour about this new volume Lady Dorothy Nevill’s reminiscences. 
Indeed, if we closed our eyes we could easily imagine that through these pages 
Lad Dorothy herself was speaking to us—unlocking a precious treasure-house 
of observation and experiences, and reminding us, personally, with many a 
quaint jest and quick turn of thought, of days and of people whose steps now 
sound but faintly in the dusty corridors of years... . The volume is pecu- 
liarly rich in good stories.” 


. Lhe Tribune.—“ Lady Dorothy Nevill has done a great service to posterity 
in handing down reminiscences of such exceptional value, both as to time and 
experience, and her notebooks and scrapbooks have provided many a record 
which would otherwise have been lost for ever.” 


The Daily Mail.—‘‘ The new volume is full of anecdotes, full of charming 
memories charmingly related, and, it is safe to say, will have a wide sale. . . . 
This witty and alluring book will find a multitude of readers. One takes leave 
of its attractive pages with genuine regret.” 


The Daily Chronicle.—“ Here is a jolly volume, and it should encourage 
many to live long and reach the ripeness and tolerance of this queen among 
grandmothers. For Lady Dorothy has discovered and practised ‘l'art d’étre 
grandmére.’ She has lived long, she has had many interests, she has touched 
life at every point between the garden and the Cabinet ; she has known nearly 
everybody o pes since Watts painted her portrait as a little maid from 
school—and such a sweet little maid—in 1844. She has sat and watched the 
world for all these years with kindly, humorous, and quizzical eyes. And now 
once again she invites us to sit ide her on the sofa in the corner of the 
drawing-room and hear her comments on men and matters of the past and the 
present... . Lady Dorothy Nevill is a charming companion, a delightful 
critic, and her corner on the sofa will always be flanked by eager listeners.” 


The Observer.—‘ This is a most amusing work, and a very encyclopedia 

of racy anecdotes and good things. It is not merely a compendium of Society 

‘ossip, the best of which is apt to ?_— ; it is an honest retrospect of a long 

ife spent among the best aay a in England ; people who were people; who 
did things, who left themselves behind them.” 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM: A Diary. 
Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and D. RADFORD. 


With Portraits in Photogravure, 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Should take its place as a valuable addition to 
the literature dealing with the literary life of the second half of the nineteenth 


century. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON 
SENSE. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO, 


And Other East African Adventures. 


By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. With numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Field.—‘‘ We have read a good many stories of adventures with lions, 

but with the exception of some very exciting incidents in South Africa, narrated 


by Mr. F. C. aa we have never met with any so thrilling as those which 
relate to the lions of Somaliland. . . . A book to be read.” 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


Republished from ** THE OBSERVER.” 
By AUSTIN HARRISON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


a*« Messrs. Macmillan will be glad to receive applications for their 
Illustrated List of Recent and Forthcoming Publications, 
which will be sent regularly to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


Vol. f. Royal 8v0. 9s net in buckram, 15s net in half-morocco 
Edited by A. W. Warp, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse, and 
A. R. WALLER, M.A, 


Volume I of this work is now ready. The sub-title is From the Beginnings to 
the Cycles of Romance, and the Chapter headings, which give fuller indication of its 
scope, are as follows :—I, The Beginnings ; 11, Runes and Manuscripts; I11, Early 
National Poetry; IV, Old English Christian Poetry; V, Latin Writings in 
England to the Time of Alfred; VI, Alfred and the Old Englisa Prose of his 
Reign; VII, From Alfred to the Conquest; VIII, The Norman Conquest; IX; 
Latin Chroniclers from the Eleventh to the Thirteenth Centuries; X, English 
Scholars of Paris and Franciscans of Oxford; XI, Early ‘Transition Englishi; 
XII, The Arthurian Legend; XIII and XIV, Metrical Romances, 1200-1500. 
XV, Pearl, Cleanness, Patience and Sir Gawayne ; XVI and XVII, Later Tran- 
sition English; XVIII, The Prosody of Old and Middle English; XIX, Changes 
in the Language to the Days of Chaucer; XX, The Anglo-French Law Language. 


_ Volume II, which will be published early in 1908, will deal with Piers Plowman 
Richard Rolle, Wyclif and the minor poetry and prose of their age not already 
dealt with in Volume I; Gower, Chaucer and the Chaucerian School; the be- 
ginnings of English prose ; and those of Scots literature; the work of the West- 
minster press ; the early days of public school, college and university life ; and the 
early religious dran.a. 


The work will be completed in fourteen volumes, and will cover the whole 
course of English literature from Beowulf to the end of the Victorian age. As in 
the case of 7he Cambridge Modern History, each chapter will so far as is possible 
be the work of a writer specially familiar with its subject, while the Editors will be 
jointly responsible for the whole. 


All the volumes will be sold separately, price gs. net each in buckram, or 15s. net 
in half morocco. But there is a special subscription price for the complete work in 
either —a namely £5 5s. net for the buckram (payable in fourteen instalments of 
7s. 6d. on publication of the separate volumes), and £8 15s. net for the half-morocco 
(payable in fourteen instalments of 12s. 6d.). Subscribers may send in their names to 
any bookseller. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR RICHARD 
C. JEBB 


Demy 8vo. frontispiece, 105 net 


By his wife, CAROLINE JeBs. With a chapter on Sir Richard 
Jebb as Scholar and Critic by Dr. A. W. VERRALL. 


In the latter half of his life Sir Richard Jebb collected a series of volumes 
which he named ‘‘ Servanda"—scrap-books in which he pasted matter of any kind 
that he wished to preserve, and this mass of material has readily afforded evidence 
of the interests and occupations of a full and busy life. Numerous family letters 
which have been placed at Lady Jebb’s disposal give the story of her husband’s 
earlier years. 


** Lady Jebb has triumphantly refuted the common opinion that a man’s life 
should never be written by one very near to him and least of all by his wife. . . . 
She has written the biography of her illustrious husband in his own spirit.” — 77mes. 


‘* There is ample justification for this — atively brief and simple account of 
the one English scholar of these times who will probably rank hereafter with Bentley 
and Porson.” —/WVestminster Gasette. 


THE CRUSADERS IN THE EAST 


Demy 8vo. 2 maps, 75 6d net 
By W. B. STEVENSON, M.A. 


This book is a history of the political relations between the States which the 
Crusaders founded and those Mos!em States with which they waged war—in other 
words, a history of the struggle between the Latins and the Moslems in Syria 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In the treatment of the subject the 
Eastern point of view has been emphasized, and the main thread of the narrative is 
drawn, as far.as possible, from the history of the Moslem States. The stress thus 
laid on the Eastern point of view, and the special atteation paid to the chronology 
of the period, are, it is thought, sufficient to justify a new work on the subject. 


A LIFE OF GILBERT BURNET, Bishop 
of Salisbury 


Royal 8vo 155 net 


By T. E. S. CLarkeE, B.D., and H. C. Foxcrorr. With an 
Introduction by C. H. Firtm, Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford. 


Burnet, as Professor Firth points out in the essay on “ Burnet as a Historian,” 
which he contributes to this book, has a place to himself in English historical 
literature midway between the historians pes and the writers of memoirs. 
He belongs to both groups, for he attempted first to tell the acy the past from 
written records, and afterwards to tell the story of the age in which he lived from 
his own reminiscences and the recollections of others. Posterity sets most value on 
Burnet as the narrator of contemporary history, but it is partly to his experience in 
writing the history of the past that the value of his memoirs of his own time is duc. 
The picture of his varied career and vivacious ity now given will appeal, it 
is thought, to the general reader as well as serving the historical student. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE 


London, Fetter Lane: C. F. Clay, Manager 
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Books You 
MUST Read 


if You Want to Keep 


Pace with the Times. 


A REALLY AMUSING VOLUME OF 
SATIRE AND NONSENSE VERSE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PONGO PAPERS. 


By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 2s. 6d. net. 


A FIRST BOOK BY MR. JOSEPH PRAGUE. 
A New Author of Marvellous Promise. 


THE ABDUCTORS. 


By JOSEPH PRAGUE. 


THE FIRST THREE CRITICISMS RECEIVED. 


“* The Abductors* has a strange Son it which 
should make for popularity."— Dundee Advert 


An alert, clever tale."—The Times. 


“ Once started, are cumpelled to go on to the end.” 
Yorkshire Evening Post. 


THE MASTER OF MEANS. 


By HERBERT GEORGE. 6s. 


“ Mr. Herbert George writes with vigour, and brings some 
insight to bear on his characters, all of whom are living and 
realistic studies.”—Glasgow Herald. 


“ The story has plenty of spirit."—Birmingham Post. 
* Original, but not very likely.”—Daily Mirror. 


THE BISHOP’S EMERALDS. 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY. 6s. 


can recommend ‘ The Bishop’s Emeralds.’ 
The Times. 
“ A good literary style and clever delineations of character 
are features of Mr. ‘lownley’s work.” — Notts Guardian. 


NEW EDITIONS OF SUCCESSFUL 
BOOKS. 


i WILL REPAY. 


By the Baroness ORCZY. Illustrations 
M. BROCK. ‘brary Edition. 


LOVE THE CRIMINAL. 


By J. HARRIS-BURLAND, and Edition. 68. 
THE DUPE. 
By GERALD BISS. and Edition. 68. 
THE TANGLED SKEIN. 
By the Baroness ORCZY. 18th Thousand. 68. 
THE PALM OIL RUFFIAN. 
By ANTHONY HAMILTON. and Edition. 68. 
| THE MASCOTTE OF PARK LANE. 
By LUCAS CLEEVE. 37d Edition. 68. 
| SEEN AND UNSEEN. 
By E. KATHARINE BATES. and Edition. 6@. 


} THE IMP. creen wrapper. 


ONE PENNY MONTHLY. At all Bookstalls. 

4 Chief Contents, NOVEMBER ISSUE, NOW ON SALE. 
** FLEET STREET IMPRESSIONS,” 

THE POWER OF THE PRESS : 


Pall ” 
WOMEN’S DARING NOVELS. 


“THE BUILDING OF THE SUSAN JANE.” 
(Complete Story). 


BOOKS THAT “*The Scarlet Letter.” 
&e. 


EVERY MONTH. 
THE IMP. PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Send a post-card for Greening’s Cataloguc, post free from 
the Publishers, 
GREENING & CO., LTD., 
91 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


My Memoirs (Translated by E. M. Waller. Vol. II.). Methuen. 65, 

Romola (George Eliot. 2 vols.), 10s. net; Frivola Simon Ryan 
(Augustus Jessopp), 3s. 6¢. Fisher Unwin. 

Nooks and Corners of Old Paris (Georges Cain). Grant Richards, 
Ices 6d. net. 

Poems of Wordsworth (Selected and with an Introduction by W, 
MacNeile Dixon). Edinburgh: Jack. 

The Life of Charles Dickens (John Forster). Chapman and Hall. 
2s net. 

Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue (John B. Mayor). Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL 


An Itinerary (Fynes Moryson, G:nt. 2 vols.). Glasgow: Maclehose, 
255. net. 

Old and New Japan (Clive Holland). Dent. 155. net. 

India Impressions (Walter Crane). Methuen. 75. 6d. net. 

In the Track of R. L. Stevenson (J. A. Hammerton). Bristol: 
Arrowsmith. 6s. 


VERSE 


In the Footprints of Dante (Paget Toynbee). Methuen. 45. 6d. net. 
The Knight Mystic (Edward J. Thompson). Stock. 2s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anglo-Chinese Commerce and Diplomacy (A. J. Sargent). Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

English Quotations (Robinson Smith). Routledge. 7s. 6d. net. 

English Essays (Edited by J. H. Fowler), England and Germany 
(Austin Harrison), 2s. 6d. each ; Tre Garden that I Love (Alfred 
Austin), 5s. net. Macmillan. 

France of To-day, The (Barrett Wendell). Constable. 6s. net. 

French Colonists and Exiles in the United States (J. G. Rosengarten). 
Lippincott. $1 net. 

Gleanings After Time (Edited by G. L. Apperson). Stock. 6s. net. 

Lamia’s Winter-Quarters (Alfred Austin). Black. 7s. 6d. net. 

Marginal Notes by Lord Macaulay (Sir George Otto Trevelyan). 
Longmans, Green. zs. net. 

Power of Concentration, The (Eustace Miles). Methuen. 35. 6d. net. 


Revinws AND MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER :—The Windsor Magazine, 
; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s.; Scribner’s Magazine, Is. 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 1s.; The Treasury, 6d. ; The 
Fortnightly Review, 2s. 67. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; 
The Albany Review, 2s. 64. ; The Contemporary Review, 
2s. 6d. ; The Antiquary, 6d. ; The Empire Review, Is. ; The 
Connoisseur, 1s.; The National Review, 2s. 6d.; The West- 
minster Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Strand Magazine, 6d. ; ; The Grand 
Magazine, 43d. 


BY 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND RARE TRACTS, MANY RELATING TO 
PROPERTY OF THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will wn ty AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Weilington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on NDAY, November 4, and Following Day, at One o'clock 

precisely, VALUABLE BOOKS and RARE TRACTS, many sainine to America, 

removed from Sheffield Park, Sussex, the Property of the Right Hon. the EARL 
O¥ SHEFFIELD. 


May be viewed. 


Catalogues may be had. 


A SELECTED PORTION OF THE a LIBRARY OF 
CHARLES F. COX, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, November 6, at One o'clock preety, | . 
SELECTED PORTION of the VALUABLE” LIBRARY of BOOKS 
MAGIC and other OCCULT SUBJECTS, the Property of CHARLES F. 
COX, Esq., of New York. 


May be viewed two cays prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF FRANCIS BARING, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
A SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, November 7, at One o'clock precisely, the 
LIBRARY of FRANCIS BARING, Esq. (of Norman Court, Wilts), comprisin; 
a Series of the Writings of Daniel Defoe; a Complete Copy of Hoare’s History o 
Wiltshire, cn Large Paper; Saxton’s Original Ma s: Standard Editions of 
Classical Writers, English ‘and Foreign ; Sets of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, &c., mostly well bound. 
May te viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, November 8, at One o'clock precisely a 
GRAPH LETTERS DOCUMENTS, including Letters o 

King Charles I., G. Villiers Duke of Buckingham, Prince Charles ody 

Shel. 7, Byron. G. Washington, and others ; a Series of Letters of Lord Beacons- 


field e Collection of the late R. I. Greene, Esq., of Dublin, aaa the 
Correspondence of Thackeray, “Dickens, and other writers, addressed ly 
Blessington, &c. 

_ May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be hed. 


ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL -—- SHEPHERD’S 
ER EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES by 
RLY BRITISH MASTERS is NOW 


SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27 ‘Kies St. James's 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT SCHUMANN, 


Musician and Composer, 1810.1856. Translated from the 
German of Dr. Kart Storck by Miss HANNAH 
BRYANT. With 2 Portraits. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 


LUGRETIUS, 


Epicurean and Poet. 
aps 8vo. 12s. net. 


By JOHN MASSON, LL.D. 


PLAGUES AND PLEASURES 
OF LIFE IN BENGAL. 


By Lieut.-Colonel D. D. CUNNINGHAM, Author of 
‘*Some Indian Friends and Acquaintances.” With Coloured 
and Half-tone Illustrations. Square demy 8vo. 12s, net. 


ROUND ABOUT THE NORTH POLE. 


By W. J. GORDON. With many Woodcuts and other 
Illustrations by EDWARD WHYMPER. Medium 8vo. I5s. net. 


New 6s. Novels. 
THE MYOPES. 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 


THE FURNACE. 


By Miss R. MACAULAY. 


A NURSE’S BEQUEST. 


By Miss LILLIAS HAMILTON. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


NOVEMBER. 


THE SECOND CHAMBER. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
— RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF NORTHERN INDIA AND 
NGAL. By Ameer ALI, C.I.E. (late a Judge of H.M.’s High Court of 
in Bengal). 
FOLKLORE AND DEITIES OF SOUTH INDIA. By the Right Rev. the 
Bisnorp or Mapras. 
THE PORTENT OF YARMOUTH. B 
THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN AME By 
AN DS que IN RURAL LIBRARIES FOR SCHOOL 
HOME. the Right Kev. Be oF HEREFORD. 
THE VILLA 6 SCHOOL. 
FOREIGN REMEDIES FoR” ENGLISH POOR: LAW DEFECTS. By 
EpitH SELLErs. 
THE TRAINING OF MIDWIVES. By the Hon. Lapy Act. 
Lt nee HISTORY OF LONDON ADVERTISING. By J. B. 
ILLIA 
— "LOUISE DE FRANCE, By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwett-Scott (of 


Abbotsfo: 

LINNAEUS. By the Rev. Canon VauGuan. 

THE AUTHENTICITY OF ANCIENr LITERATURE, SECULAR AND 
SACRED (concluded). By the Right Rev. BisHor WELLDON. 

WHAT 1 LEARNT AT THE SALON D’AUTOMNE. By FREDERICK 


W EDMORE. 

THE SWISS MILITIA SYSTEM—A REPLY TO MR. HAROLD COX. 
By the Right Hon. Lorp Ngew'on. 

MR. SHAW’ PREFACES. By J. A. Srenver. 


Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-streetr SQUARE. 


THE NEW AGE, weeny SOCIALIST REVIEW 


EVERY ONE PENNY. 
Of all leading newsagents. 


Among the Contributors are— 
BERNARD SHAW, G. K. CHESTERTON, 
ARNOLD BENNETT, EDWARD CARPENTER, 
FLORENCE FARR, and EDWIN PUGH. 


Send 1}d. for Specimen Copy to NEW AGE PRESS, Toox’s Court, E.C. 


W. E. Russet. 
Hersert W. 
AND 


O AUTHORS.—BOOKS WANTED, for imme- 


diate publication on advantageous te-ms. All manuscripts submitted must 
be original and clever. Fiction, short or long stories, poetry, essays, biography, 
or travel. Send full part‘culars by letter. Interviews by appointment only. 
Address : Epitor, Book Publishing Department, ‘‘ The Smart Set Magazine,” 
90-93 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


INANCE.”—A concise weekly record of markets 

and prices, published by the Centra Stock ExcHancg, Lim. 
lished 1893), 66 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Post free for six months to 
applicants this paper. 


To be Published early in November. 


THE OXFORD 
REVIEW 


MICHAELMAS. TERM 


No. 2 1907 


CONTENTS. 


An important article by Dr. F. C. S. SCHILLER, 
entitled 


“FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY,” 


being the first Chapter of an answer to the statement 
of determinism laid down by Mr. Robert Blatchford in 
‘* Not Guilty, A Defence of the Bottom Dog.” 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH’S TRAVELS 
CoLoneEL GorpDON McCaBe 
HAECKEL AND HAECKELISM 


MORE ABOUT BIOMETRY 


CANON THE Hon. E. LyTTLETON 


ON SOCIAL FREEDOM (Continued): A PartIAL 
ANALYSIS OF THE SUCCEEDING PORTION OF THE 
Work 


J. BuTLter BurRKE 


Joun STuArRT MILL 


OXFORD’S ANTIQUATED MACHINERY 
PROFESSOR PERCY GARDNER 


THE LAW’S DELAYS 
Joun 


SETTLEMENT AND SOCIAL REFORM 
W. H. BEvERIDGE 


DEVOLUTION IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
V. Hussey WALSH 


NEGLECT OF EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


I. B. J. 
THE PRIEST 
HivaireE M.P, 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence Net. 


ABOUT THE FIRST NUMBER: 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW: 


‘¢The first number of the ‘Oxford and Cambridge Review’ is 
admirable, its contents being a gt varied and authoritative . 
must appeal strongly to all who retain their interest in Varsity 
matters.” 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE: 


‘« The ‘Oxford and Cambridge Review’ enters on its career under 
auspices of high distinction, and is evidently conducted with the 
worthy ambition of pura in a comprehensive fashion to the 
intellectual interests of both Universities.” 


THE DAILY NEWS: 


‘©This number is rich in promise, and, if its high standard is 
maintained, it certainly ought to secure wide appreciation.” 


THE WORLD: 


‘« Ably conducted as it is, it cannot fail to prove of real service to 
the two great Universities, and seems likely to secure the support of a 
wider constituency than that to which it directly appeals.” 


PUBLISHED BY 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Limitep, 
10 ORANGE STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 
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EDUCATION. 


H UNTINGDON HOUSE, 
tablished nearly Halfa ” Centu 
CLOSE TO BUSHEY PARK AND RIVER THAMES. 
of Thirteen University Graduates and others. . 
Pr tion for Public Schools, Navy, Professions, &c. 
odern buildings, erected specially "for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


LINOTYPE AND MACHINERY. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders of Linotype and Machinery, 
Ltd., was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C., yesterday, Sir Joseph 
Lawrence, Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The Assistant Secretary (Mr. A. W. Shortt) having read the notice calling the 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, Charterhouse 

age on 11th, 1 for on December 

sid, ath and sth, An ORDINARY ENTRANCE E E AMINATION will be 
on DgceMBER 11th, at 1.30 P.m.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


LASS BS AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 
tions, Legal and Med ! esponsions, 

(Lond.), First Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Chancery Lane. 


ENDON.—BURNHAM LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


I ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS,W. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— Education in all its branches. 
Musical and Art students received. 


Housework taught. 


H. AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 


St. Basil’s Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
tiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W. —Scnoot 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Bracing situation. Ex 
advantages.—Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monyrenny, Observatory Gardens, 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL COLLEGE, 
9 BEDFORD GARDENS.—SCHOOL for GIRLS and BOYS. 


OUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 


EARL'S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE- 
MEN’S DAUGHTERS. Individual teaching in every subject. Music and 
Languages a specialty. Entire charge.—Principal, Miss Hunt. 


INTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HOLLAND PARK 

AVENUE, W.—OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL. Thorough 
in elementary work. Many Scholarship successes at Public Schools. 
attention to sports and games.— Headmaster, J. Harpir, M.A. 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE 
Special care of delicate boys.” A few taken at reduced fees. 
Modern Education, Medical and other references. 


ting, and the auditor’s report, 

The Chairman said he had great pleasure in congratulating the shareholders 
upon the continued and steady improvement in the financial position of the 
Company. ‘The net tradiag profits, after deducting reserves and depreciation, 
amount to £156,868, and the net available profit, after paying debt interest and 
other fixed charges, sinking fund and so on, £75,009, which is £2,466 better than it 
was last year. There would have bzen £3,020 more if we had not had to pay more 
for the materials we used in our business during the last year. The total amount of 
accrued profit to date is nearly a quarter of a million, namely, £244,286. The 
assets, represented by book debts, stock, reserve fund, and bank balances, are all 
severally increased. Thelliability, represented by floating loans, have been reduced 
to £28,177, and on the other side of the account we have cash at bank and in hand 
amounting to £45,000, which is several thousand pounds more than the corresponding 
period of last year. The reserve fund has been increased by £9,380, representing 
the further accrued surrender value of the Debenture Steck Redemption Policies. 
We have carried to a special reserve fund to meet existing and prospective 
competition, and the expenses attendant upon fighting that competition, a 
sum of £10,000; we have also a reserve fund against bad debts of £73,06r. 
The above sum represents something like 12 per cent. on the total indebted- 
ness, and our experience during the last ten years has been that our bad debts 
do not average 1 per cent. per annum in both England and France, but the 
proportion in Italy, I am sorry to say, is very much higher. We do not get 
the accounts in so well in Italy as we do in other countries. We have every 
reason to be gratified with the improving and improved position of the Company, 
compared with five years ago. Since then we have paid of floating loans 
and liabilities to the extent of nearly half a million sterling, and half of 
this sum has been out of our surplus profit. The net available profits to-day 
are sufficient to pay the preference dividend of 6 per cent., and leave a 
substantial balance, equal to about 2 p2r cent. on the ordinary shares. That 
brings me to the question of the amount of dividend we propose to recommend you 
to vote to-day on the preference shares We are very desirous, if you will allow us, 


to continue the conservative policy we have been pursuing for the last four years, 


to build up and strengthen the position of the Company. We would like to meet 
the wishes of some of those shareholders wh» desire more than 2 per cent., and who 
would like even 3 or 4, or 5 and 6 per cent. to be paid and to be paid at once. 
Well, we on this side of the table share that feeling to a large extent, as we are all 
large shareholders, but we feel that our first attention must be given to the 
interests of the Company as a Company, and we think we are best consulting your 
interest s in the long run, if we dole out these dividends for a little time longer, 
exceedingly sparingly. (Hear, hear) Weare, as you are aware, engaged in the 
manufacture of a great many more classes of printing machinery than the mere 
making of linotype machines. The original linotype has developed into a 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
Schoo! for Girls. lane grounds. Thorough Education. Good references. 


OMERSET.—Cotiece House, BripGwarTeEr. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education. Thorough 
for Every comfort. Terins moderate.—Principal, Miss 
VERDELL, 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Down 


Thorough Education. Large grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
of Colonial Pupils. —“Camacnua,” Westsury, WILTs. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
(Recognised) GIRLS. and bracing climate. Highest 


PTON HOUSE, NEAR SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 
class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Games, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


T. WINIFRED’S, Cuirton, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE. — ALTON HOUSE, 

MONTPELIER.—High-class Home School for Daughters of Gentle- 

men. Tennis, —a Swimming. Entire charge of children from India and 
Colonies.— Principal, Mrs. HoLsourxe. 


“~ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 

excellent playing fields, including gymnasium. 
T. HEYWOOD 


RIVATE TUITION. — Rev. 
MASTERS, M.A., East Meon Vica Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. 
Backward or delicate boys. (17 to_19) quatweet” Beautiful country, large grounds. 
Cricket and sv Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 
Entrance and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 
S. THOROLD’S, SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Old-established. Four 
resident governesses and ten visiting professors. Preparation for all exams. ; one 
failure in 8 years. Entire charge taken if desired. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW. — HOME 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Particularly adapted for children whose 


are abroad. Exceptional advant Music, Painting, and Languages Speci 
ties.—Principal, Miss Ware. 


hine which many of us little thought it would attain to even seven year 
ago. We have various forms of Linotype, with various capacities, and at 
various prices, many of them much higher than we sold them at originally 
and some of the cheaper kinds just about the same old figure. And we have 
embarked, as you are aware, for some years past on developing other branches of 
printing machinery—printing presses and machinery for stereotyping, known as the 
autoplate, and many others I need not enumerate, but which are set out in our trade 
catalogue, which you can at any time get at the offices of the Company. You will 
see from them what an extensive business we are doing, and we are making each of 
these departments help in making a profit on the whole business. We do not want 
to be dependent upon one string. I am very glad to tell you that is the case. 
As to our latest development, which is known as the autoplate, and which has taken 
five or six years to perfect and develop, we are now beginning to turn it out as 
a commercial commodity, and it is being used in some of the principal offices in 
Great Britain, in France, and in Germany. I might mention leading papers ie 
Manchester and two of the leading papers in London, such as the Daily Telegraph 
and the Laily Mail, which have ordered machines. In one case they have been 
delivered. The machines are also supplied to leading daily papers in Paris and in 
Berlin, and we hope that the experience of the working of the machines, and of the 
economies which it can effect in the important department of newspaper printing, 
known as stereotyping, will lead to an increased accession of orders from other papers 
which have been watching for some time the experiment, as they call it. Now with 
regard to the general character of our business. Ofcourse, as you all know, the Lino- 
type was the foundation of it, and still constitutes the bulk of our business, althoug 
we have taken on, in addition to printing machinery, some classes of fine engineering 
work of a small character which pays us very handsomely. I need not tel! you 
the proportion of profit we add to the cost of manufacture, ‘becasue it is a consider- 
able one, but it is aclass of business that is paying us very well. Our main object 
is to get our machinery employed all the year round, so as to have no idle spot in 
the works. We are taking steps to dea’ with the yo which has b-en a 
] ttle more acute than last year, but even in France, where it has been most acutely 
felt, we have been able up to now to hold up our own end of the stick.” 

Answering a question which had been put in a newspaper that morning. as to 
why the American pany should make large profits and pay large dividends, 
whereas this Company could not, he said he bad an answer which was complete and 
quae First of all, the Americans had got a bigger field. They had 80 millions 

je to our 44, and they had got something like 20,000 newspapers in the 
United States as compared with 2,302 in this country. Furthermore, newspaper 
proprietors in America had more enterprise. In this country a any aper 
prietor with a paper which absolutely took 12 machines would sati a m imsell by 
ordering 13, whereas in America for similar work 20 machines woul 
Again, in this country, and in London, there were leading daily which still 
be believed that the t could be more economically and efficiently set up by hand 
than by machine. Again, the — Company had to start by paying one million 
Suies for patents, an e which of course the American Company did not 
Under these circumstances he thought he had a complete answer to the 


91 GUINEAS YEARLY, Inclusive Terms.—HOME 
SCHOOL, GIRLS, Personal Care. Liberal Diet. Healthy Situation.— 
Prospectus, Principal, Girton House, St. Albans. 


OHN BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 

pe candidates for London Matriculation and all Medical and Law Pre- 

iminary Examinations. Extracts from testimonials : ‘‘ The greatest dullard 

need not despair.” ‘‘ It seems impossible to fail — your tuition.” Boarders 
received.— Address, 37 Store Street, Square, W.C. 


VACANCY occurs for a PREMIUM PUPIL in 


large Engineering Works. For ulass apply E 
pay REviEw, Southampton Street, woe ngineer,” clo SaTuR 


q tion which had been put. 

The Chairman went on to say that with regard to competition, though they had 
always had competition in some form since the inception of the Company, that 
competition had grown more formidable in recent years, and was likely to become 
more acute in the near future. They were taking steps to meet that competition, 
but in the best i of the Company he asked the shareholders not to press for 
details as to the methods by which they proposed to meet it, either in the way of 
new inventions or otherwise. Their most —— competition had come, and 
was coming, from America, but in the case of the American companies they held 
their meetings in private, and did not publish to the world how they carried on the 
cetails of r trade, and the English comp were theref andicapped to 
that extent. He said the thanks of the manufacturers in this country were due to 
Mr. Lloyd-George for the passing in Parliament of the Patent Law Amendment Bill. 

The motion for the adoption of the Report was seconded by Sir Henry Bemrose, 
and carried, as was the resolution declaring the dividend on the preference shares ; 
and the meeting concluded with votes of thanks to the Chairman and Directors. 
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2 November, 1907 


The Saturday Review. 


The List will open on Saturday, the 2nd November, 1907, and close on or before 
Wecnesday, the 6th November, 1907. 


THE 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM PAGKET COMPAN 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1839.) 


CAPITAL AUTHORISED 


82,100,000. 


Capital Issued and Fully Paid: 


Preferred Stock 
Ordinary Stock 


eee eee eee 


ISSUE OF 


£700,000 Four-and-a-half per cent. First Debenture Stock. 


This Stock forms part of an authorised issue of £1,000,000 like Stock, which is 
equal to two-thirds of the present paid-up Capital of the Company. The Company 
was established by Royal Charter granted in 1839, and the stock is created under 
Powers conferred on the Company by a subsequent Royal Charter dated 7th March, 
1882, and will be secured by a Trust Deed in favour of Trustees giving a first charge 
by way of floating security upon the entire property and assets of the Company, 
subject only to the existing Debentures of the Company, which will be paid off and 
extinguished out of the proceeds of the present issue. The Trust Deed will contain 
a provision that the Company will not create any general charge upon its property 
or specifically mortgage any of its ships in priority to this issue. By the Trust Deed 
the right is reserved to the Company, should it at any time issue any further 
‘Capital, of creating and issuing from time to time further Debenture Stock carrying 
interest at such rate as may be agreed, ranking in all respects pari fassu with this 
‘Stock to an amount equal to two thirds of the amount of such further Capital for the 
time being issued and paid up. The Steck is not redeemable for ten years, but 
after 1st January, 1918, the whole or any part is redeemable at par at the Company’s 
option at any time on six calendar months’ notice to the Stockholders. 


ISSUE PRICE £98 PER CENT. 
The instal ments are payable as follows :— 
£ 5 per cent. on Application. 
£18 per cent. on Allotment. 
£25 per cent. on 2nd December, 1907. 
£25 per cent. on 2nd January, 1908. 
£25 per cent. on 3rd February, 1908. 


£98 


The Stock will be issued and will be transferable in any amounts not involving 
-a fraction of 

Interest on the Stock will be payable half-yearly, on 1st January and rst July in 
each year ; the first payment of interest calculated from the dates for payment of the 
several instalments will be made on the rst January, 1908. 

Payment in full can be made on allotment, in which case interest on the full 
amount of Stock allotted will run from the date of payment. 

' Scrip Certificates will be issued as soon as possible after allotment. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The Court of Directors of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company have 
authorised Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Co. and the National Provincial Bank of 
England, Lim‘ted, as Bankers of the Company, to receive applications for £ 700,000 
44% per cent. First Debenture Stock of the Company. 

The Stock will not be redeemable for ten years, but after 1st January, 19:8, the 
whole or any part will be redeemable at pr at the Company's option at any time on 
‘six calendar months’ notice to the Stockholders. 

The proceeds of the present issue of Debenture Stock are required for the 
redemption of the existing Debenture Debt of the Company, amounting to 
£500,000, which matures on the 1st January, 1908, and for the general purposes of 
the Company. . 

The umgena was established by Ro 
powers have been extended by subsequent 
th March, 1882, and sth July, 1904. 

The Com is under Contract with His Majesty's Government for the con- 
veyance of Ktails to the West Indies, Central America, and New York, and to 
Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina. 

The Fleet consists of Forty-seven Steam Vessels, with an eopsestante aggregate 
gross registered tonnage of 204,268 tons, There are also Steam Tugs and Launches, 
and Freehold and Leasehold properties, at home and abroad. 

The property of the Company upon which the Debenture Stock will constitute 
a first floating charge, cons'sting of the Fleet of Steam Vessels, Premises and Plant 
at home and abroad, Stocks, Stores, Investments, Book Debts and cash in hand, 
stood in the Cempany’s books on 31st December, 1¢96, at the reduced book value of 
£3,008,503, inclusive of payments up to that date on of new S s then 
building. 

During the present year, the new Twin-screw Mail Steamer, “‘ Avon,” of 11,000 
tons, has been placed in the Service, and three steamers have been purchased. 
The new Twin-screw Mail Steamer “ Asturias,” of 12,200 tons gross register, was 
launched on 26th September last, and will be delivered by the builders, Messrs. 
Harland & Wolff, early in January next. The security for the Debenture Stock 
has therefore been considerably increased, amd will be still further enhanced as more 
new Steamers are constructed. 

The amount required to pay the annual interest on the present issue is £31,500, 
being only £11,750 in excess of the annual amount required for interest on the 
‘existing Debentures (to be redeemed on rst January next), and as the profits in 1906 
— payment of Debenture Interest, but before providing for Depreciation and 

ference Dividend) amounted to considerably more than £200,000, the interest on 
the present issue is amply secured. 

Holders of Deb of the Company who may desire to convert all or any of 

ir Debentures into Debenture Stock of this issue, can do so by filling up the 
‘orm supplied for the purpose and peng me with the Company, and they will 
be entitled to a preferential allotment of Debenture Stock to the same amount as 


1 Charter granted in 1839, and its 
oyal Charters dated 30th August, 1851, 


the nominal value of the Debentures held by them. 


| 


An Official Quotation on the London Stock Exchange will be applied for in due 
course. 

A Brokerage of ss. per cent. will be paid by the Company in respect of all. 
allotments made, whether in exchange for the present Debentures or in respect of} 
cash applications, provided the Application Forms bear a Broker's stamp. 

_ Applications for the Debenture Stock should be made on the Form of Application 
issued with the Prospectus, and should be forwarded to the Company’s Bankers 
accompanied by a deposit of 5 per cent. on the amount applied for. 

If no allotment is made the deposit will be returned without deduction, and if 
a partial allotment only is made the surplus deposit will be applied towards the 
amount payable on allotment. 

In case of default in payment of any instalment at its due date, all amounts 
previously paid and any interest payable thereon will be liable to forfeiture. 

Transfers of Stock will be accepted on the ordinary Form, and wi'l be registered 
at the Head Office of the Company. 

A copy of the Royal Charter granted 26th September, 1839, and of the further 
Royal Charters granted in 1851, 1882, and 1904, and of the Draft of the Trust Deed 
for securing this issue and of a letter to the Company from Messrs. Snell & Swaf- 
field, dated 31st October, 19°71 agreeing to guarantee the subscription of the 

resent issue of Debenture Stock, may be seen at the offices of the Company's 
olicitors, Messrs. Bristows, Cooke and mael, 1 Copthall Buildings, E.C., on 
any day while the lists remain open between the ho rs of 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the offices of the 
comeany, 18 and 57 Moorgate Street, E.C., 32 Cockspur Street, S.W., and at 
Southampton, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham and Glasgow, or from the 
Bankers, or from Messrs. Snell & Swaffield, 5 Copthall Buildings, E.C. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE STOCK HOLDERS. 
Tue MARQUESS OF HAMILTON, M.P. 
J. W. PHILIPPS, M.P. 


DIRECTORS. 
OWEN PHILIPPS, M.P. (Chairman). 
ALFRED S. WILLIAMS (Deputy Chairman). 
SPENCER HENRY CURTIS. 
JAMES HEAD. 
JOHN HENRY JELLICOE. 
WILLIAM C. KENNY. 
ARTHUR NEVILE LUBBOCK. 
EDWARD NORTON. 
Str JOSEPH SAVORY, Barr. 

BANKERS. 

ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & CO., 15 Lombard Street, E.C., and 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LTD., 
112 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., and Southampton. 
BROKERS. 

SNELL & SWAFFIELD, 5 Copthall Buildings, E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 

BRISTOWS, COOKE & CARPMAEL, 1 Copthall Buildings, E.C. 
SECRETARY. 

R. L. FORBES. 
1st November, 1907. 


THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1839). 
Issue of £700,000 £4} per cent. First Debenture Stock. 


To THE Directors OF 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Having paid your Bankers the sum of £ being Five per cent. deposit, 

I beg to apply for Z..................0f the above First Debenture Stock, in ance 

with the terms of the Prospectus, dated 1st November, 1907, and I hereby e to 

accept the same, or any less amount that may be allotted to me, and I undertake 

to pay the balance as specified, and I request that such Debenture Stock may be 
registered in the Company’s Books in my name as follows : — 


Date 1907. 
Usual Signature 


- 
£1,500,000 
| 
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NOTABLE TITLES FROM 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S AUTUMN LIST. 


Of Part I. of * EARLY PAINTERS OF THE NETHERLANDS the Burlington Magazine, in a whole 
page review, says: “They are the most marvellous specimens of colour reproduction which we have hitherto 
seen... have a quite deceptive resemblance to the original paintings . . . seem absolute facsimiles... to the 
student these reproductions open up new horizons ... the usefulness of such a publication cannot be 
exaggerated ; no museum should fail to possess them.” Part II. of this work will be issued on December 1, 
followed shortly by Part I. of the companion volume, * EARLY GERMAN PAINTERS, while * ITALIAN 
PAINTERS OF THE XVrH AND XVITH CENTURIES commences in November. Fifty copies only of each 
work are issued for England, and 50 for America. The price of the two first is £50 net each, or ten payments 
of £5 5s. net each ; of the Italian work, £75 net, or fifteen payments of £5 5s. net. ‘The Authors—who also select 
the pictures reproduced—are Professors POL DE MONT, MAX FRIEDLANDER, and WILHELM Bope. Orders for the 
set of three have preference, and the lists are rapidly filling. Please send for the Illustrated Prospectus, post free. 

Of the * MEDICI SERIES OF COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS AFTER THE OLD MASTERS the 
Publishers have received but one opinion: “The Plates are ‘all and more than you promised.”— (A SUBSCRIBER.) 
[The Publishers promised that nothing like them had ever before been issued.] “They give a real notion of the 
original, which has never before been done.”—(The first living critic of the Italian Schools.) “ Nothing of the kind 
so good or so cheap has ever before been offered.”—(7he Burlington Magazine.) “\n short, these plates are the nearest 
approach to perfection that has been achieved.”—(7he Connoisseur.) Send for the Illustrated Prospectus, post free. 

New PLATES FILIPPO LIPPI. Zhe Virgin. Colour Surface . - I3}in.x10 in. . 10s. 6d. net. 

Now Reapy “UL. DI CREDI. Zhe Annunciation. Colour Surface I7}in.x12 in. . 15s. net. 

FILIPPINO LIPPI. Zhe Virgin Adoring. Colour Surface. 19}in.x15 in. . 15s. net. 
*\ BOTTICELLI. Venus Rising from the Sea. Colour Surface 36 in. x21din. . 255. net. 
Copies of the previous six issues may still be had. Sce Prospectus. 

Professor Das. MARGOLIOUTH, in * CAIRO, JERUSALEM, AND DAMASCUS, joins his knowledge of the 
“Three Chief Cities of the Egyptian Sultans” to the artistic skill of the well-known water-colour draughtsmen, 
Messrs. W. S. S. TYRWHITT, R.B.A., and REGINALD BARRATT, A.R.W.S. Limited Edition, 105 copies, whole 


AT PREss. 


‘Last winter Miss E. L. SEELKY’s charming “STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS FROM VASARI 
gave, in the words of that incomparable story-teller, the very essence of his Chronicle. In “ARTISTS OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE Miss Seeley now gives, in the words of Vasari, Ridolfi, Lanzi, and their brother 
chroniclers, the story of the influence exerted by the Italian Renaissance upon the History of their Times, and the 

rt which they themselves played in that history. Both volumes are issued with 24 Half-tones and 8 Plates in 
our colours, also Cinquecento Title and Binding Designs, at 7s. 6d. net; also in a special edition with 4 extra 
four-colour Plates and a Woodcut Frontispiece printed in colours, at 15s. net, bound in whole parchment ; in whole 
vellum at 20s. net ; 30s. net in whole red polished morocco. 


The charm of Italy has never been more surely caught than in * TUSCAN FEASTS AND TUSCAN 


FRIENDS, by Dororny NEVILE LEES..~“ The photographs (12) included in the volume are excellent.”--7he Outlook. 
Large crown 8vo. 5s. net. bi 


* THE WOMEN OF FLORENCE, during and prior to the Cinquecento, gave to History no heroic or startling 
names. Their influence upon the history of their age was, perhaps, the more continuous and powerful. Professor 
IsIDORO DEL LUNGO who writes, and Dr. GUIDO BIAGI who introduces, this volume, are authorities in all that apper- 
tains to this subject. Dr. Biagi has also supervised the translation and selected the illustrations. 24 Half-tones and 
2 four-colour Plates after the Masters, from Donatello to Giorgio Vasari, reproduce the portraits of those whose 
lives are studied in the text. A Cinquecento Binding and Title Design complete a setting suitable to the subject. 
Extra crown 8vo. buckram, 7s. 6d. net; whole parchment, tos. 6d. net. 


Dr. WALLIS BUDGE is the fitting translator and editor of the Syriac MS. which he himself discovered—the 
fullest known version of the Histories of the Fathers and Recluses of the Egyptian Deserts between A.D. CCL and 
A.D. CCCC circiter. THE PARADISE OR GARDEN OF THE HOLY FATHERS “abounds in human 
interest” (Birmingham Post). The contents of the two vols. re-attest the ancient truism that “truth is stranger than 
fiction.” 2 vols. extra crown 8vo. buckram, 1§s. net. 


In the first three volumes of * THE NEW MEDIEVAL LIBRARY the publishers present novel medieval 
material in authentic medieval style, with titles engraved upon the wood after notable original mode's, with repro- 
ductions of the original medieval cuts and illuminations, and in bindings of the old style. “THE BOOK OF 
THE DUKE OF TRUE LOVERS, of CHRISTINE DE PISAN, is now for the first time printed in English. The 
bulk of the nine tales in *OF THE TUMBLER OF OUR LADY, AND OTHER MIRACLES, from the famous 
Soissons MS., are now first translated. * THE CHATELAINE OF VERGI is revised from the first limited 
impression of a few years since. Mrs. KEMP WELCH, aided by Professor BRANDIN and Messrs. LAURENCE 
BINYON and ERIC MACLAGAN, is responsible for all three translations. Other volumes, several from the Italian, 
are in preparation. Each volume is issued in boards (6} x 4} inches), at 5s. net; in whole pigskin, with clasps 
(medieval style), at 7s. 6d. net. [See prospectus. 


* Special or more detailed prospectuses of all the above publications may be had post free on application. Ask also for Messrs. 
Cuatro & WiNnpDus’ Complete Autumn List ; Special List of New Publications in Literature and the Fine Arts; The Shakespeare 
Library ; The King’s Classics; The King’s Folios and Quartos; New Children’s Books (by E. V. Lucas, Miilicent Sowerby and 
others, including ALICE IN WONDERLAND-—the only new edition authorised by the owners of the copyright and by 
Messrs. Macmillan [5s. net]); Bibliotheca Romanica; New Novels; The Saint Martin’s Library; The Saint Martin’s Illustrated 
Library of Standard Authors. All or any will be sent post free on receipt of a post-card. 
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